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MATHEMATICAL SERESUGRAPET. 
(Continued from 24 S. x. 310.) 


Strachey went far towards supplying what had 
been for more than twenty years a desideratum 
(Bija, p. 4). He possessed a Persian translation of 
the Bija Ganita vie h was made in India in 1634 
by Ata Alla Rusheedee (Strachey, Bija, p.4.), at 
Agra or Delhi probably (Hutton, Zracts, vol. 

P 153) This, togetber with the notes of acl 
and of Burrow, furnished the materials for 
Strachey’s translation of the Bija Ganita. 

Samuel Davis bestowed considerable attention 
upon the Hindu specious arithmetic or algebra. 
—_ r date Bhagalpur, 15th Feb. 1789, (As. Res., 

i. 268), he mentions the “ dija ganita,” and cites 
a passage from one of the Commentaries upon it 
(I think, at least, that the passage is not text. 
Compare Strachey, Bija, pp. 13—14, 90 with 
Colebrooke, Algebri a, pp. 131-: 2). At that p lace 
and time, or very shortly after, Davis, with the 
assistance of a Pandit, made some important 
notes, containing abstracts and translations from 
the Bija Ganita. There may be trifling inaccura- 
cies in these notes, the translations never having 
been revised ; but their authenticity may be de- 
pended on, as they were made from the original 
Sanscrit Bija Ganita, which was procured for 
Davis at Benares, by Duncan (Davis to Strachey, 
Jan. 1812. See Strachey, Bija, p. 119). They 
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are from the Sanscrit only. Davis never saw the 
Persian translation (Strachey, ib., p. 5 nete +). 

The notes of Davis, long mislaid and forgotten, 
were sent by him to Strachey (Bija, p. 119.) 
They were on loose detached pieces of paper, and 
must be regarded as memoranda made for private 
use only. “Although they do not constitute a 
complete translation of the Bija Ganita, they 
describe accurately a considerable portion of its 
most curious a (Strachey, p- 5). Davis’s 
notes on the Bija Ganita are p rin ted at pp. 90— 
110 of Strachey’s translation, and a trans slation by 
Davis of a portion ¢ of the Maricha is printed at 
pp. 110—115 of Strachey, who, with the assist- 
ance of Wilkins has (p. 1 117 and 111) given an 
explanation of Sanscrit words used in Davis's 
notes. 

The Maricha, by Muniswara, surnamed Vis- 
warupa, grandson of Ballala, and son of Rangana- 
tha, is one of the numerous commentaries on the 
astronomical portion of Bhascara’s Siddhanta Siro- 
mani (Colebrooke, Alg., p. xxviii). It was written 


iv. 


towards the beginning of the 17th century (ib.; 


Res 


and As. » xii, 231, note f). 
Res. ix, He there calls it Alarichi.) says 
that it is an excellent commentary. Davis (sce 
p. 9 of Strachey’s Bija) assigns to it a somewhat 
later date than Colebrooke. Strachey (p. 115) 
calls it Marichi, as does Davis (ib. p. 112.) 

Strachey (p. 10) informs us that the Persian of 
the Bija Ganita does not in itself afford a correct 
idea of its original (that it is an undistinguished 
mixture of text and commentary, and in some 
places it even refers to Euclid). Davis's notes 
show positively that the main part of the Persian 
translation is taken from the Sanscrit work and 
that the references to Euclid are interpolations of 
the Persian translator. See Strachey, pp. 
Compare pp. 54 and 104, 66 and 105-6, 69 and 
108. Davis's text may be verified by Cole- 
brooke’s (p P. 131— 4, 139—142, 146—7, 162 
170—178, 185, 191, 220—226, 268). 

Strachey had at one time a copy of the original 
Sanscrit Bija Ganita (see p. 10), and a Persian 
treatise on algebra (p. 14,7) and he mentions in 
more than one (pp. 4, 5, 7 and 9) place the Per- 
sian translation of the Lilavati made in 1587 by 
Fyzee. His knowledge of the latter appears to 
have been derived from Dalby’s (Burrow’s) copy. 
Perhaps Strachey’s Sanscrit Bija contained the 
figure which he mentions at p 68, and which will 
be found at p. 225 ef Colebrooke’s Algebra. 

Mr. Davis, who afterwards resided in Hill 
Street, and was one of the Directors of the East 
India Company, brought over from India mathe- 
matical works both in the native language — in 
Persian translations (Hutton, Tracts, ii, 153) 
Mr. Wilkins became librarian to the East India 
Company (ib., p. 167). James Cocgie, M.A. &e. 

4, Pump Court, Temple, London. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S VERSES, 


WRITTEN WHILE PRISONER AT WOODSTOCK. 

A conjectural amendment of the verses cited by 
Hentzner in his Jtinerury, is given by Walpole 
in his partial reprint, and is thence copied into 
Percy's Reliques. In comparing the latter verses 
with the original, I was much struck with the 
liberties which I think Walpole has taken, with 
what we may presume to have been a tolerably 
accurate transcript by Hentzner from the original 
writing in charcoal. To elucidate the matter, I 
subjoin three versions; the first, Walpole's, as 
quoted by Percy ; the second, Hentzner’s (from the 
edition of 1617); the third, what I would suggest 
may have been the original : — 

Walpole. 

“ Oh, Fortune, how thy restlesse wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled witt! 
Witness this present prison, whither fate 
Could beare me, and the joys I quit. 

‘Thou causedest the guiltie to be losed 
From bandes, wherein are innocents inclosed, 
Causing the guiltles to be straik reserved, 
And freeing those that death hath well deserved, 
But by her envie can be nothing wroughte ; 
So God send to my foes all they have thoughte. 
* Evizanetue, Prisonner.” 

Hentzner. 

“Oh fortune, thy Wresting vvavring state 
Hath fraught vvith Cares my troubled vvitt 
Whese vvitnes this present prisonn late 
Could beare where once vvas Ioy sloune quitt 
Thou causedst the guiltie to be losed 
From bandes vvhere innocents vvelire inclosed 
And consed the guiltles to be reserued 
And freed these that death had Vvell deserued 
But allliereni, can be nothing Vvroughte 
So God send to my fos althey have tought. 

“ Elisabethe the Prisonner.” 
Probable Original. 

“Oh Fortune! thy restless wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled witt, 
Whose witness, this present prisonn late 
Could beare, where once was Jovy slaine quite; 
Thou causedest the guiltie to be losed 
From bandes where innocents were inclosed, 
And caused the guiltless to be reserved, 

And fretd those that Death had well deserved; 
But all-herein,—can be nothing wrought 
So God send to my foes all they have thought.” 

I think that we must presume that Ientzner 
copied these verses as accurately as his small 
knowledge of the English language would allow ; 
and we cannot conceive him writing the line, 
“ Could beare where once was Joy sloune quitt,” 
if it had really stood “ Could beare me, and the 
joys I quitt; the sense at the same time demand- 
ing that the words, “ whose witness,” should be go- 
verned by the following, “could beare.” Walpole 
has nipped in the bud the poetical and pathetic 
phrase, “ where once was Joy slaine quite,” for the 
sake of an apprehended improvement in the me- 
tre. I believe, however, that any of your readers 
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especially of an earlier period, will find but little 


fault with the flow of the amended verses. The 
words fortune, witness, and guiltless, must be read 
as trisyllables. It is hardly fair to attempt to 
cramp and alter verses of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, so to make them conformable to 
our modern metre. 

There seems to be an allusion in verses 3—8. to 
a previous occupation of the prison by some per- 
son, who “ Death had well deserved.” 

Query. Who was this released criminal ? X. 





DIODATI, “DE CHRISTO GR.ECE LOQUENTE.” 
The first edition of this work was published at 
Naples in 1767 in an octavo volume (pp. xvi. 204. 


; and four pages of approbations and errata). It 


has the reputation of being extremely rare, al- 
though a valuable dissertation on an important 
subject. A second edition, with an English pre- 
face, appeared in 1843, under the superintendence 
of Dr. O. T. Dobbin. . This gentleman says :— 
“The reader bas in his hands an exact reprint of Dio- 
dati, with the exception that innumerab!e mistakes have 
been corrected of various kinds which did not affect the 
integrity of the text. The very few changes which have 


; been made in it, or notes that have been appended, are 


distinguished by brackets, except the second date on page 
67., which was obviously wrong.” 

The principle thus laid down is undoubtedly to 
be approved, but the question has been suggested 
to my mind as to how far it has been successfully 
adhered to. 

Before I point out two or three variations 


; which I have observed between the first edition 


(of which I have a copy) and the second, let me 
say, that the work is now to be found in the 


| British Museum, although it is stated not to have 
| been there when Dr. D. published his. 


a. Page 9. A coin of Ptolemy Soter is repre- 
sented. In Diodati the letters describing the 
7 


| metal are AR, and the inscription on the reverse 


who are versed in the English metres of this, and 


is TlroAeuatov BaoiAews, which words are also read 
in the text. In Dobbin, the coin is described as 
JE (i.e. brass, and not silver), and the legend is 
TIroAcuasov Swrnpos. No account of these vari- 
ations is given, and the text is made to describe 
the coin as figured by Diodati. 

b. Page 79. There is figured a coin of Herod 
the Tetrarch. As represented by Diodati, there 
is on one side a palm-branch with the letter L. on 
the left and A4 on the right, which are explained 
in the text to signify the 34th year of the te- 
trarchy. ‘The figure as given by Dobbin does 
not contain these letters, but the explanation of 
them stands in his text. 

c. Page 80. The coin of King Agrippa, as given 
by Diodati, does not appear to have the L and > 
which are conspicuous upon the same as it stands 
in Dobbin's edition. 
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d. Page 80. The second coin has on one side 
the word Ayprra in Diodati, but in Dobbin it is 
Aypria. 

e. Page 81. The coin figured by Diodati has 
little resemblance to that of the reprint. In Dio- 
dati the reverse exhibits a well-defined rose and 
the word Po3iv; but in Dobbin the flower looks 
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| suflice for the present. 


} 


like a lily more than a rose, and has besides the | 


word Aueweg, and omits to describe the metal 
(silver). 

f. Page 82. The coin of Tiberius in Diodati 
looks to the right, and has the inscription 7%. 
Caesar Avgvsti. f. imperator. In Dobbin the em- 
peror looks to the left, and the inseription reads 
Ti. Caesar Avgvst. imperato. 

The preceding deviations all refer to the coins, 
but I have noticed in the text one of so much 
magnitude that I will give the passage as it 
stands in both editions. 

Dobbin. Pages 89, 90.:— 

“Tilic itaque non modo synagogam, verum etiam suum 
habebant extra urbem in via, que Portuensis dicitur, 
cemeterium, ut patrios servare hoc etiam in re ritus pos- 
sent. Tilud autem Bosius primus detexit anno Christi 
upcit., dum reconditos terre meatus trans Tyberim per- 
scrutaretur. Illic invenit primo sepulchra ad parietum 


latera, ut fit, exceptis nonnullis in pavimento effossis | 


substratisque: neque in eis, ut in reliquis, ulla Christiane 
religionis indicia apparebant, sed Mosaici tantum cande- 


labri septem lucernis distincti figura expressa. Lucerne 
etiam fictiles in candelabri modum efficte. Fragmenta 


insuper laterum rubei coloris, quibus olim calce oblitis 
sepulchra claudebantur.” 

Compare this with the corresponding place in 
the edition of Diodati, as in my copy : — 

“Tilic itaque, et synagogos, et suum habebant cceme- 
terium. (Quare innumere reperte sunt ibi Antiquorum 
Judeorum inscriptiones, nonnisi quam Greece exarate. 
Earum porro binas peculiares, sed erroribus reperi apud 
Bayeruin, quas hic subnectam, et Latine vertam secun- 
dum ipsius emendationes. 

Ev@ade xeite Zwoimos 

dca Biov cuvaywyns 
Aypirryncwy cv eipyrvy Kotuy- 
ows avTov exde Se 
wecre EvAAcs Appwv erwr €.... 

Hic quiescit Zosimus per totam vitam Synagogus Agrip- 
pinensium, in pace dormitio ipsius .... Hic jacet Elias 
Aaron annorum. ... « 


Ev6ade Hie 

cere lov quiescit 

Atavos cepevs Julianus sacerdos 
apywy KoA... Preaeses 

Aypurmncwy vos Agrippinensium filius 
lovAcavov Juliani 
Apxtovvayeyou Archisynagogi. 


“ Bosius vero, qui ccemeterium illad Rome primus de- 
texit anno Christi mpc trans Tyberim; invenit ibi in 
sepulcris Mosaici candelabri septem lucernis distincti 
figuram expressam, fragmenta innumera Jaterum, quibus 
olim calce oblitis sepulera claudebantur.” 


Diodati, in my copy, also omits (p. 100.) the 
words which follow the Greek quotation ev@ade 
Kerra: ev expnyn to aliosque, on the same page, as 


given of this disastrous affair. 
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well as the expression “quam propriam Hebre- 
orum fuisse, nemo est qui ignorat.” 

There may be other differences, but these must 
Ilow are they to be ac- 
counted for? No doubt Dr. Dobbin is a faithful 
transcriber, and I would suggest that those por- 
tions which have been now referred to were can 
celled and rewritten. Supposing this to be the 
fact, which copy is to be regarded as the corrected 
one ? 

With reference to the coins, I expect a different 
reason has to be assigned. 

[ should add, that in my copy of Diodati, to 
the word “ Bayerum” there is this note, “ Vide 
Bayerum in Lucubrationibus, pag. 20. Sponius 
in Miseell. Num. 118. & 119. pag. 371.” 

My reason for calling attention to these differ- 
ences, and for asking you to place them on record, 
is the almost fabulous rarity which is assigned to 
the book. I suspect that mine is a corrected 
copy, because the leaf on which the variations in 
the text occur is without the signature. ‘This 
should have been G 2, and we can easily under- 
stand why it was omitted if the leaf was reprinted. 

If you can find room for this Note, probably 
some of your readers will be able to say what they 
find in other copies of Diodati. B. H.C. 





DIVISION OF 
107rn, 1780. 


DEFEAT OF COLONEL BAILLIE’S 
MADRAS ARMY, SEPTEMBER 
The following narrative differs in many essen- 
tial points from the accounts which have been 
As it is written by 
one present in the action, and who from the situa- 


| tion he held was likely to have the best means of 


knowing the facts, you will probably think it 

worth inserting in “N. & Q.” 

It is transcribed from a copy made at 
by a relative of the writer. 
Sea View. 

“ Narritive of the Disaster which befel the Detachment, 
under the Command of Colonel Baillie, near Madras, 
on September 10 1780, by Capt" Alex" Read, Aid- 
de-Camp to Colonel Fletcher, the 2°¢ in Command. 


“ On the 8 of Sept™ our Main Army was encamped at 
Congeveram, a village 50 miles from Madras, we General 
Monro considered the best situation to form a junction 
with two detachments on their march towards him. One 
from the Southward, commanded by Colonel Cosby; the 
other from the North*, com*4 by Col! Baillie. The latter 
having come to Perambacum, within 20 miles of us, wrote 
to Gen' Munro, that in consequence of an action with a 
division of Hyder’s Army, commanded by his son Tippoo, 
he was unable to proceed on his march, and would there- 
fore wait for him. The general, averse to leave Conjeve- 
ram, on account of a quantity of grain he had collected 
there, Colonel Fletcher, who always distinguished him- 
self by a spirit of enterprize, undertook to march a de- 
tachment to Perambacum to reinforce Baillie, and to 
carry with him a supply of ammunition, w" conveyances 
for his sick and wounded, which it was hoped w* enable 


the time 


J. T. 
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him to form the junction. Hyder’s main army, the most 
formidable that ever was in India, being within 5 miles 
of us, and Tippoo encamp'd between us and Baillie with 
15,000 of his father’s best troops, it was necessary to 
march under cover of the night. Accordingly, the de- 
tachment was formed after dark, consisting of 


Europeans - - - - 400 
Natives - ° ° - 1000 
Total - - ~ - 1,400 


And at the time of its marching out of camp, an attack 
was ms ade in a different part of the line upon one of the 
Enemy’s picquets, in order to draw their attention that 
way, and favor the Colonel’s march. This precaution 
had not however the desired effect : for the parties of horse 
were so numerous, that it was impossible to elude them. 
They soon espyed us, and annoyed us a little with their 
Rockets; but by marching quickly past them, without 
firing a shot, we soon got out of their sight, and they did 
not think it worth their while to follow. Though I was 
then one of the General’s staff, I no sooner heard of Col! 
Fletcher’s destination, than I obtained permission to ac- 

company them; in consequence, I acted as his Aid-de- 

Camp. At bre ak of day we reached Perambacum, when 
we were a most welcome sight to Baillie and the troops 
with him; after beating off Tippoo, they had reasonably 
expected to be attacked by Hyder’s whole force. The 
evening of the same day we began our march back to 
Conjeveram. The enemy were soon apprized of our being 
in motion, when the horse made their appearance ‘all 
round; however, our flanking parties kept them at a 
respectable distance, and their Rockets did very little 
mischief. When we came opposite to Tippoo’s encamp- 
ment, which was upon our left, he opened a few guns, but 
too late to have any effect, for the whole line had passed 
the range of his shot. 
horse appeared in the rear. Supposing they entended 
making a charge, we drew up in order to receive them, 
which answered the probable intention of the enemy; for 
whilst we were doing that, they got their guns on in 
front, which, when we began to move on again, they 
opened upon us and annoyed us considerably. This oc- 
casioned another halt, when a Battalion was detached to 
take their guns, which they could not get to on account 
of a rivulet between us and them; they were, however, 
soon silenced by our field pieces, and the line would 
have moved on again but for the baggage, which had 
unluckily strayed in changing our position, and lost sight 
of us, the night being very dark. In three quarters of an 
hour it joined us again, and we were preparing to pro- 
ceed on our march, when a body of the enemy’s horse 
came dashing by the Rear Guard; at which the Sepoys 
(who were half asle ep, resting so long upon their arms, ) 
were so alarmed, that they instantly, without waiting 
for the word of command, discharg’d their pieces; and 
the panick seizing those next to them in the line, it 
gradually ran thro’ the whole detachment; so that no- 
thing was to be seen but a continued sheet of fire, from 
the rear to the front of the line. I was then returning 
at full speed from the rear, where I had been with orders, 
and was in front of the European grenadiers, when my 
horse, receiving two shots, fell down with me. Colonel 
Fletcher having seen me fall by the light of the mus- 
quetry, ran immediately towards me, and ask’d if I was 
wounded. Finding myself lame, and not certain then 
that it was owing to the fall, I answer’d doubtfully. 
faking it for granted that I was shot, he took me by the 
hand, and said: ‘My dear friend, sit down.’ Then, 
turning to the Grenadiers in extreme anguish, he up- 
braided them for their timidity and confusion in giving 
their fire without the word of command, which occasion’d 


After that, a considerable body of 


only’ 


their shooting their own officers and one another. He 
thought, he said, they were fellows that nothing cou’d 
have frightened, ‘and declar’d it had ever been his ambi- 
tion to be at their head; but their behaviour that night 
had made him ashamed of them. He then exhorted them 
to be more cool and collected, and to pay more attention 
to their officers in future. Immediately after this, Colonel 
Baillie came to him to deliberate, whether it wou'd be 
best to proceed or not: when, on account of the darkness 
of the night, which had occasioned what had happened, 
and made them liable to lose the road or fall into an am- 
buscade, it was resolved to halt till break of day. 

“This is the unfortunate circumstance to which our 
disaster in the morning may be attributed: for had we 
paid as little attention to the enemy, and push’d on as we 
did the night before, we might have defy’d all Hyder's 
efforts to prevent the junction. We no sooner left our 
ground in the morning, than Tippoo was observ’d march- 
ing in a parallel line with us, and about a mile and a half 
distant. The road we were in led to Arcot; we had, 
therefore, to strike out of it to the left, and cross Tippoo’s 
line of march to go to Conjeveram. Just as we came to 
the turning, he open’d his guns, and was ready to oppose 
us. We immediately advanced into the plain; answer'd 
him from our Artillery, and detached two Battalions of 
Grenadiers to take his guns, while we form’d in a hollow 
way to save our men during the cannonade. The Grena- 
diers having got possession of the enemies guns, their 
line of infantry very soon broke and dispers’d, and we 
had little else to do than advance upon them to compleat 
their destruction. But unfortunately Baillie, being satis- 
fy’d with half a victory, order’d three and re- 
main’d inactive, as if nothing more cou’d be done; untill 
Hyder, with the main body of his army, made his ap- 
pearance in our rear. Presently, a body of his Horse 
made a feeble charge, which we easily repuls’d ; and about 
the same time the Grenadiers, who had taken the enemy’s 
guns, abandon’d them, and retreated to the line with 
precipitation and disorder; which the Horse observing, 
fell upon their rear, and cut several to pieces. By this 
time Hyder had open’d his numerous Artillery; and to- 
gether with Tippoo, who had retaken his guns, form’d an 
entire circle about us, so that we were rak'd from every 
quarter. As Colonel Baillie made no effort to extricate 
us, the fate of the day was then pretty evident. I ob- 
served to Col! Fletcher, that nothing cou’d save the de- 
tachm* but a desperate push to get possession of a village 
within 800 yards, where we ought at first to have taken 
post; but probably believing it impossible to reach it in 
the face of so many cannon, or unwilling to offer any 
opinion to Baillie, who had disapproved of an order he 
had given but a little before, or very likely seeing that 
our fate was inevitable, he made little or no reply, and 
appear’d to be very uneasy in his mind. Baillie pro- 
bably thought that we might be able to maintain our 
ground with our field pieces, untill Gen' Munro came to 
our assistance; but that hope was soon dispell’d by the 
blowing up of our Tumbrells, w® contain’d the little 
ammunition we had left. The enemy seeing this mis- 
fortune, which rendered our Artillery useless, they began 
to advance upon us briskly, and take better aim. Their 
shot and rockets now galled the troops exceedingly, who, 
in obedience to Baillie’s orders were all huddled into the 
deepest parts of the hollow way. We were certainly 
more like a Mob than a regular army. Such was our 
condition at the time the enemy made a charge upon the 
rear; which Col! Fletcher, intending to support, called 
out, ‘Grenadiers, come this way.’ Upon that the whole 
corps, Europeans and Sepoys, ‘got up and hastened to- 
wards him. He then said, ‘ Captain Ferrier’s Company 
but the noise and confusion was too great for him 
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to be heard. With some difliculty the Europeans were 
halted; but the Sepoys, who were in the rear of them, 
came pushing by with such violence, that they drove Col! 
Fletcher one way and me another, which separated us 
for ever! ‘The rout being general among the Sepoys, the 
enemy, horse and foot, left their guns, and came on like 
a deluge from every side to extirpate this little army. 
The slaughter began with the Sepoys; but the European 
corps, in number about 600, still remained in a body, 
firm and obedient to their officers, and did great execu- 
tion: for being encircled by the enemy, who stood at a 
few yards’ distance in a promiscuous crowd, every shot 
took effect. Being in no kind of order, they made but a 
feeble resistance; for those in front, who stood the brunt 
of our fire, wishing to change their situation, made every 
effort to get away, but cou’d not, so great was the pres- 
sure of the multitude behind. ‘Though our brave fellows 
kept them off, it was impossible to make their retreat 
good; and certain that they must soon be overpowr’d by 
numbers. Col! Baillie thought it better to capitulate than 
maintain so unequal a fight, and order’d them to cease 


Killed on the spot - - - - ° 
Died of their wounds - - ° - 
Recover’d of their wounds - - - - 
Unhurt - - ° ° e . 

Total - - © ° 


“Of about 550, non-commissioned and private, 225 
were kill’d on the spot; and 325 were brot into Hyder’s 
camp, two-thirds of whom were very badly wounded. 
We had about 3200 natives when we march’d from Pe- 
rambacum. A great many were kill’d, and a very few 
made their escape to Genera? Munro’s army, which was 
upon its march to our assistance ; but hearing of our defeat, 
immediately went back, never halted till it reach’d 
Chingleput, 30 miles from Conjeveram. I have been told 
that no troops were ever seen in such consternation and 
terrour. The greatest dejection and dismay was ex- 
press’d in every countenance, and such irregularity was 
observ’d in the ranks, that had the enemy push’d them 
with vigour in their retreat, they must have shar’d the 
same fate with Col! Baillie and Fletcher’s detachment. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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As it was they were obliged to leave their heavy cannon, | 


a great quantity of baggage and ammunition, behind 
them. And it’s said, so great was their apprehension of 
being followed by Hyder’s whole Army, that it was once 
in meditation to march off the Europeans by night to the 
Sea Coast, and leave the Natives to shift for themselves; 
which wou'd have been an indelible disgrace upon our 
nation, and the rain of our affairs in India. The arrival 
of Col! Cosby from the South* with the troops under his 
command, inspired them with some hopes of reaching 
Madras, and in another march they effected it. The 
enemy being now masters of the field, took Arcot and 
several other places, that we were not able to retake 
during the war; which has proved the most unfortunate 
and ruinous we ever were engaged in. When I had not 
a doubt about Col! Fletcher’s fate, I made every enquiry 
about him, and was as fully answer'd as was then pos- 
sible; for I was inform’d by those who saw him after my 
separation from him, that he died most gallantly, having 
cut down several of the enemy before he fell. At the 
time the enemy charg’d the Sepoys, who had thrown 
away their arms and stripp’d themselves, to extenuate the 
enemies’ desire of revenge or booty, a jemmadar and his 
party dash’d in where I was, and made a cut at me him- 
self, but miss’d me. He then offer’d me quarter, which 
{not being tired of life) I gladly accepted. The fellow 
then took me by one arm, and ordering one of his horse- 
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firing, while he put his handkerchief on the point of his 
sword, and holding it up, call’d out to the enemy for 
quarter. They immediately show’d an inclination to par- 
ley, when Baillie perceiving that the men still kept 
firing, he call’d to them—‘ Ground your arms! Throw 
them down, men!’—and instantly darted among the 
enemy. ‘The fatal order was no sooner obey’d than the 
faithless savages, thirsting for revenge and intent on 
plunder, made a general charge. The shock was as 
dreadfull as it was unexpected at that moment. They 
bore down all before them, and a horrible massacre en- 
sued. In short, never was a detachment more effectually 
cut off, almost every man being kill’d, wounded, or taken 
prisoner. I shall forbear any comment upon this unfor- 
tunate affair, the officer who commanded not having 
surviv’d to vindicate his conduct; and I shall only ob- 
serve it is the general opinion, that had Col! Fletcher 
been in his place, the event wou’d have been very dif- 
ferent 

“ The following is a return of the officers of the de- 
tachment : — 


4.-cols. Capts. Lieuts. Ensigns. Voluntrs. Drs. Grand Total. 
l 3 3 19 1 1 28 
0 1 2 3 1 1 8 
1 7 12 9 4 1 34 
0 2 5 6 2 1 16 
2 i3 22 37 8 4 56 


men to lay hold of me by the other, rode away with me 
in this manner at a canter to some distance from the 
field of action. He then halted a little for refreshment; 
when being able to converse w® him in his own language, 
he treated me with great civility, and gave me a horse 
to ride on to Hyder’s encampment. 

“On my way I fell in with several of my brother 
officers, who were cover’d with wounds; their hands tied 
behind their backs, and trudging it on foot. Some of 
them were stripp’d naked, carrying the heads of their 
friends, and others the plunder of those who had taken 
them. They saw with astonishment so great a difference 
in my treatment, and thought that I had certainly taken 
service. I had indeed given the jemmadar reason to 
imagine that I wou’d, and offer’d him assurances of future 
service, which induced him not to plunder me. But he 
found he had miss’d his aim, when he received only a 
reward of five rupees for taking me. Every man who 
took a European alive got the same; two rupees were 
given for a head, and one hundred foracannon. Being 
taken from under the charge of the jemadaur, I was sent 
among the poor fellows who were saved in the massacre, 
I never saw a more piteous spectacle. Col! Baillie was 
among them, and taking me by the hand, express’d great 
pleasure at secing me alive. I was just able to tell him, 
that I was happy to see him again, when the painful re- 
flexion of our situation overcame us both. That circum- 
stance gave one some relief—when, looking about me, I 
enquired the fate of my friends, and gave what assistance 
I cou’d to the wounded. Hyder had been with them be- 
fore I came, and had order’d his French surgeons to dress 
them. They say he behaved to them with great polite- 
ness; and far from appearing elated with his good for- 
tune, bore it as a thing he was accustomed to. Night 
coming on, two small tents were pitch’d, which, with 
crowding, contain’d only half of us; and a quantity of 
boil’d rice and mutton (called pelaw) was sent us. We 
had no knives nor forks; and our only plates were pieces 
of broken pots we pick’d off the ground, some of them out 

f places it wou’d be indelicate to mention. But the day 
before we dreaded no stroke in the power of fortune, and 
were now so fallen that we envy’d the condition of any 
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that, however poor, were free. We, notwithstanding, re- 
conciled ourselves to every hardship, and bore our ill- 
fortune with patience and resignation. On the i™ day, 
Hyder sent Col! Baillie 1,000 rupees for the use of all the 
prisoners, with some cloaths, for few of them had any- 
thing to cover them. A distribution being made, those 
who were able to march were divided from those who 
were not—the first of whom were to be sent into IHyder's 
country ; the others to Arnee, a place in the neighbonr- 
hood, to remain till cured of their wounds. Palinkeens, 
cow-coaches, and tatoo horses (about the size of Shetland 
shelties, but of an inferior kind), were given to the officers, 
and bullocks to the wounded men; and all were march’d 
out of camp together, under a strong guard of Caffrees 
and native Sepoys. There never was so motley a caval- 
cade. Every man was differently dress’, differently 
mounted, and most of us made a most ludicrous appear- 
ance, which we cou’d not help remarking to one another, 
tho’ the change in our condition was as great as can be 
conceived; and together with the prospect we had before 
us of a long and rigorous imprisonment, sufficient to de- 
ress our spirits; for a march of fourteen days we reach’d 
3angalore, the place where we were confin’d. We suf- 
fer’d a variety of treatment, a relation of which wou'd 
make a much longer letter than this. I shall, therefore, 
not attempt it at present. Several were poison’d, starved, 
and flogged to death. I-was not of consequence enough 
for the tyrant to wreak his vengeance on, consequently 
surviv’d my misfortune, after an imprisonment of three 
years and seven months.” 





Hlinor Notes. 


Suaxsreare, Dertvation The name, 
Shakspeare, no doubt originated in the Norman 
or French edition of the double beloved-disciple 
name (Jacques-pierre, James-peter, Jakespear), 
of which it is composed ; the initial J being pro- 
nounced sh, as in many other instances, viz., in 


or,.- 


Shenkins for Jenkins. 

Sherard ,, Gerard. 

Shiles » Giles. 

Sherry ,, Jerry. 

Sheridan ,, Jeridan (old Jerry). 

Shenstone,, Johnstone (Johnson). 

She » Je, in Switzerland and elsewhere, 
where the French language is provincialised, &c. 

With such a self-evident derivation before us, 
we may therefore dispense with the unlikely re- 
ference to the shaking of a spear, which most 
probably had nothing to do with the origin of the 
name, when first invented; being only a sugges- 
tion froin its accidental English form; though the 
idea once started, the name may with some have 
seemed to be recommended by it. 

Those who consider that Shakspeare originated 
in spear-shaking rely on “ Breakspear,” “ Win- 
spear,” &c., as analogous, these names having : 
like termination in, and apparent reference to, 
action with a spear; but this illustration is of the 
kind “ ignotum per ignotius.” We do not know 
enough of Brakespeare, &e., to justify us in saying 
that their origin was connected with spears; nor 
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applying any inferences from them to other 
names. Probably Breakspear (a priest) was in 
part named after St. Peter, the chief of the 
Apostles, and not after spears. Winspear almost 
looks like “ Owen” (or John ?) “ Peter.” 

R. T. A. 


Beaears 1x Lonnon a Century Aco. — 


“But notwithstanding we have so many excellent 
laws, great numbers of sturdy beggars, loose and vagrant 
persens infest the nation, but no place more than the 
City of London and parts adjacent: if any person is born 
with any defect or deformity, or maimed by fire or any 
other casuality, or by any inveterate distemper, which 
renders them miserable objects, their way is open to 
London, where they have free liberty of shewing their 
nauseous sights to terrify people and force them to give 
money to get rid of them; and those vagrants have for 
many years past removed out of several parts of the three 
Kingdoms, and taken their stations in this metropolis, to 
the interruption of conversation and business. .... . As 
to those creatures that go about the streets to shew their 
maimed limbs, nauseous sores, stump hands or feet, or 
any other deformity, I am of opinion, that they are by no 
means fit objects to go abroad; and considering the 
frights and pernicious impressions which such horrid 
sights have given to pregnant women (and sometimes 
even to the disfiguring of infants in the womb) should 
move all tender husbands to desire the redress of this 
enormity,” &c.— Propositions for Better Requlating and 
Employing the Poor, chap. xxiii. 56., in The Trade and 
Navigation of Great-Britain Considered, by Joshua Gee, 
6th edit., Glasgow, printed and sold by R. & A. Foulis, 
1760, LGmo. pp. 180. 

G. N. 


Overporoietixa. — When Coleridge awoke from 
his dream of “ Christabel,” he transcribed it me- 
moriter et in extenso: rarely has the extravagant 
and erring spirit hied back to its confine with so 
precious an acquirement. Was Coleridge its au- 
thor? If not, who was ? 

One night, I sate’ out the presentation of a 
drama: all whereof has escaped my memory, save 
the general impression of its excellence and the 
remembrance of four especial lines. I awoke re- 
peating them : — 


“ The Morning now, like to some potent lord 
Making himself a king above his peers, 
Puts off her meaner coronet of stars, 

And takes the sun for her bright diadem.” 


Claiming none of their praise to myself, I wish 
to record them in “N. & Q.” Morpuine. 


Frosts on Tur Tuames.— The following para- 
graph has appeared in many of the newspapers. 
Of its authorship I know nothing. It is worth pre- 
serving in “ N. & Q.” 

“The Thames was frozen for 14 weeks in 1063, and 
below bridge to Gravesend from November 24 to February 
10, in 1434. In 1515 carriages passed over from Lambeth 
to Westminster, and fires and diversions were witnessed 
in 1607. In 1684 the river was covered with ice 11 inches 
thick, and nearly all the birds perished. In 1716 a fair 
was held, and oxen were roasted; this frost continued 
from November 24 to February 9. <A frost in 1740 lasted 
nine weeks, when coaches plied upon the Thames, and 
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festivities of all kinds were celebrated upon the ice. 
From November to January, in 1789, the river was pas- 
sable opposite the Custom-house; and in 18i4, booths 
were erected. The present frost has lasted about 14 days, 
and if it continues for the same period longer, the scenes 
of the Serpentine may be transferred to our great metro- 
politan river.” (xpress, Jan. 11, 1861.) 

Grime. 

Weatuer or Jury, 1602. — In the preface (by 
Sir Egerton Bridges) to Davison’s Poetical Ithap- 
sody is noticed a letter, dated Loadon, 8th July, 
1602, written by John Chamberlayne to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, in which occurs the following 
passage : — 

“The thunder and tempestuous weather you write of 
hath found the way over sea, and played his part here all 
the last week more than ever I knew it.” 

S. B. 


Muerics. 
FAMILY OF LAWRENCE. 


I should be greatly obliged to Srat., or to any 
of your genealogical correspondents, who have 
been discussing the family of Lawrence, for in- 
formation regarding the parentage of Sir James 
Lawrence, Knight of Malta, author of The No- 
bility of the British Gentry, and other works. 
Iam, moreover, particularly anxious to ascertain 
when, where, and by what authority he was re- 
ceived into the order of Malta. 

No record of his admission is to be found in 
the Archives preserved at Malta, and I searched 
diligently, but in vain, in the Chancellerie of the 
Convent of St. John of Jerusalem, at Rome, for 
his Proofs, and for the registration of his Bull of 
Reception. 

The only trace of it I could discover was con- 
tained in the following short extract from a letter 
of the Commander Maffei, Receiver-Gencral of 
Bohemia, addressed to the Grand-Master Ilom- 
pesch, at ‘'rieste, and dated 24th September, 
1798 :— 

“ Rapportera a Milorde Lawrence la decisione di S. A. 
Ema. riguardo la Croce che desidera.” (AISS. Cahier. 
No. 258.) 

As some apology for troubling your corre- 
spondents, as well as for occupying so large a 
share of your valuable pages, permit me to state 
that during a long sojourn in Malta I employed 
much of my time in rescuing from oblivion every- 
thing in the public records connected with what 
Bosio calls * cosi nobil, ricco, e principal membro 
dell "Ordine, come sempre era stata la Venerabile 
Lingua d'Inghilterra.” 

I made a short abstract of every Bull con- 
nected with that Language that had issued from 
the Chancellerie of the Order of St. John, from 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century, when 
the series of the “ Libri Bullarum” commences, 


to the last quarter of the sixteenth, when all 
mention of the English “Tonge” ceases. 

I have, also, been fortunate enough tu recover 
more than 700 names of English, Scotch, and 
Irish gentlemen who were admitted into its ranks 
from the middle of the twelfth century to the 
latter end of the sixteenth. From that period till 
the final expulsion of the Order from Malta in 
1798, the names of nine English knights occur, 
at long intervals; while from the commencement 
of the present century to the year just passed 
away, twenty-three British subjects are registered 
in the Chancellerie of the Order, at Rome, as 
having been received Knights,—of Justice, De- 
votion, or Grace,—Conventual Chaplains, and Do- 
nats ; of which number ten are natives of Malta. 

t is to complete my Roll of the extinct “ Vene- 
rable Language of England” with accuracy, that 
I ask for information respecting Sir James Law- 
rence. Joun James Warts. 


2. Saville Row. 





CORVINUS “DE PROGENIE AUGUSTI.” 

Professor Weber of Marburg has requested me, 
through a common friend, to assist him in inves- 
tigating an obscure point of literary history. He 
wishes to ascertain, if possible, the time at which 
the spurious treatise, De Progenie Augusti, falsely 
ascribed to Messala Corvinus, the contemporary 
and friend of Augustus, was written. 

The earliest edition of it with which I am ac- 
quainted is dated 1532. ‘The title-page is as 
follows : — 

“LL. Flori de Gestis Romanorum Libri Quatuor a men- 
dis accuratissime repurgati una cii adnotationibus Io. 
Camertis, que commentarij vice in omné Romanam his- 
toriam esse possunt. 

* Ad hee, Sexti Rufli viri consularis de historia Ro. 
epitome multo quam antehac emaculatior. 

“Item, Messalze Corvini oratoris disertissimi de pro- 
genie Augusti Ces. libellus, nunc primi excusus. His 
accessit rerum copiosissimus index. 

“ Basilex, apud Jo. Hervagium mensg Martio, anno 
MDXXXI1.” 

The dedication begins : — 

“Clarissimo viro D. Wernhero Wolflino, Juris simul 
et Humanitatis consultissimo, Jacobus Bedrotus Pluden- 
tinus. 58.” 

After speaking of Florus he goes on to say, — 

“ Consimilis argumenti libellum Sexti Ruffi, et Messale 
celebratissimi oratoris (si no fallit titulus) de Augusti 
gencalogia panegyricum addidimus, quori ille multis 
locis antea depravatis emendatior exit, hic nunc primi 
in lucé prodit, dilucidaé Ro. imperij propaginé complec- 
tens.” 

It is dated 

“ Argent. Kalend. Mar. Anno MpxXxvim1.” 

This editor Bedrotus was the first professor of 

Greek in the University of Strasburg, at the 
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foundation of that university. He died in 1541. 
Besides the present work he edited Atheneus, and 
Lucubrationes variorum auctorum in M. T. Cice- 
ronis orationes. You will observe that he claims 
that his edition is an editio princeps, but does not 
state from what source he obtained the MS. I 
have, however, been informed that there is an 
earlier edition of the Libellus de Progenie Augusti, 
Rome, 1520, by Raphael Mecenate. I should be 
greatly obliged if any of your readers who may 
happen to possess, or to have seen this edition, 
would furnish me with any particulars about it. 

James Hearn. 

28. Gordon Square, W.C. 





ADM. SAMUEL GREIG: HIS FAMILY, ETC. 


This distinguished man was born in Scotland, 
his father being Mr. Charles Greig. He first en- 


tered the English navy, and distinguished himself 


under Adm. Hawke at the defeat of Conflans, and 
at the taking of the Havannah. On peace being 
proclaimed in 1764, Mr. Greig, anxious for active 


service, left the English navy, and entered that of 


Russia, in which he rapidly rose, and became a 
vice-admiral in 1770. In 1775, Adm. Greig had 
the command of Cronstadt conferred on him; and in 
1782, having attained the rank of full admiral, he 
was promoted by the Empress Catherine for his 
skill and bravery at the battle of Chio (where the 
whole Turkish fleet was destroyed) to the chief 
command in the Russian navy. Adm. Greig'was in 
great favour with the Empress Catherine, who 
conferred on him many om of her esteem, and 
among fhem an estate in Livonia. The admiral 
died on the 15th October, 1788, on board his 
flag ship, before Sweaborg. After his death the 
Empress Catherine raised a monument to him in 
the Lutheran church at Revel, and had a medal 
struck in his honour. 


The admiral married a Russian lady, whose 


name I want to find out, and had by her several 
children. A grandson of Adm. Greig distin- 
guished himself, I am told, at the siege of Sevasto- 
pol, and in 1857 was officer of artillery to the 
Grand Duke Constantine. Another grandson is 
a barrister in England, and at the present time is 
Clerk of the Peace for Surrey. 

I shall feel much obliged to any one who will 
furnish me with information on any of the follow- 
ing points: — What is the inscription on Adm. 
Greig’s monument at Revel? Is it possible to see 
one of his medals in England? What was the 
name of the admiral’s wife? I should be glad to 
have a list of the admiral’s descendants, showing 
their marriages, &c., with dates. Is anything 
more known of his ancestry? What arms did he 
use? The arms of one family of Greigs, settled 
in Scotland, are gu. 3 dexter hands arg., within a 


bordure or; crest, a dexter arm in armour em- 
bowed, brandishing a scimetar ppr.; motto, 
“ Strike sure.” Were the admiral’s like these ? 


; i Py. 





ApaM wit A Bearp. —Can you inform me if, 


there is any picture or statue by old or modern 
artists and sculptors in which Adam is repre- 
sented with a beard ? CENTURION, 


Anonymous Dramas. — Can any of your rea- 
ders, acquainted with the literary history of 
3irmingham, give me information regarding the 
authorship of the two following dramas ? 1. Con- 
rad, a tragedy, acted at Birmingham about 1816 
or 1817. Iam not certain whether the play was 
printed, but it was written by the author of Tan- 
cred, a Tale, and other Poems, Lond. 1818 (?). 
It may perhaps afford some clue to the author- 
ship to mention that, among the subscribers to 
Tancred, 1 find Capt. Johnson or Johnston for 

Jifty copies. 2. The Mysterious Murder, or What's 
the Clock: a melo-drama, founded on a tale too 
true. Written by G. L.; printed by Taylor, Moor 
Street, Birmingham, about 1819. ZETA. 


“Becone, putt Care.” —It appears to me that 
the following verse, which I have frequently heard 
sung by a lady, who learned it in childhood from 
the singing of others in this neighbourhood, is a 
powerful addition to the well-known song, “ Be- 
gone, dull Care.” In any company in which I 
have heard it sung it produced a great effect. Is 
it known as originally forming the concluding 
part of the lyric? I should say it has seldom been 
surpassed in that class of composition: — 

* This world, they say, was made of naught, 
And all that is therein — 
And at the end of time it will 
To naught return again. 
Since this world at best 
Then’s [Is?]} but a jest, 
And life will soon decay ; 
Then while we're here, 
My friends most dear, 
Let’s drive dull Care away. 
Begone, dull Care,” &c. &e. D 


Glasgow. 


Cuurcn: Number To rorM A CONGREGATION. 
— A provincial paper states, that on one of these 
last cold Sundays, the curate of a rural parish dis- 
missed a very small assemblage of parishioners to 
their homes without performing the service. A 
London weekly journal of about the same date, in 
answer to a correspondent, states — “ Nine per- 
sons form a congregation, and cannot be legally 
dismissed without the usual services being per- 
formed. ‘Two or three gathered together” are 
generally understood to form a congregation.” Is 
there any law by which the number is defined to 
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be larger than that which is required to ensure 
the Divine presence, Matthew xviii. 20. 
Vryan Ruecep. 


4 
‘ 
“ 


Fairrax, Josern.—Can any one of your readers 
give me any information as to what appointment 
Mr. Joseph Fairfax held in the Forest of Wind- 
sor, cirea 1740; or any particulars concerning 
himself or family ? L. pe C. 

Lonpon Fires: Browrse ur Hovses wirns 
GuNPOWDER. — 

“Hark! the drum thunders; far, ye crowds, retire ; 

Behold the ready match is tipt with fire ; 

The nitrous store is laid; the smutty train 

With running blaze awakes the barrelled grain. 

Flames sudden wrap the walls; with sullen sound 

The shattered pile sinks on the smoky ground,” &c. 


Gay’s Trivia, book iii. p. 75.; Poems, 1720. 

The expedient of blowing up houses with gun- 
powder, in order to arrest the progress of the 
flames, is said to have been resorted to with sue- 
cess during the Great Fire of London, 1666; and 
from the above extract from Gay it may perhaps 
be inferred that the practice still continued in his 
days. Is there any well-authenticated instance of 
this ? 

To descend to more modern times. Is there 
any ease on record during the last century in 
which the same plan has been adopted? At pre- 
sent (thanks to the multiplication and increased 
power of fire-engines, and to improved methods 
of building) there is no necessity for having re- 
course to such desperate expedients for the pur- 
pose of controlling the rage of the “ devouring 
element.” W.D. 

Heraups’ Visrratiox, Co. Moxmourn.— A 
genealogist wishes to know where the Visitation 
for co. Monmouth, 1683, is deposited. T. M. 


Horsiince, or “ Orpiince.” — Whence the 
origin of the word, and change to its present form, 
Horbling ? D. GLENN. 


Ksiguts Too Fat ro Riwe.— 


“In the oldest order of knighthood, a knight who be- 
came too fat to ride was rightly deprived of his spurs, 
p. 22. — The Art of Riding, London, 1710, 12mo. 

Which order, if any ? A. A. R. 

Marwen Lang anp Hanp Court. —Can you 
or any of your numerous readers inform me from 
whence Maiden Lane and Hand Court derived 
their names? As the biographer of Turner, you 
will understand my interest in this point. 

Watrer Tuornpvry. 

5. Furnival’s Inn, 

Nartuecra: Wuar?— Amongst the micro- 


scopic slides of a London optician, I find “ Foot of 


Narthecia.” Would you kindly inquire for me 
whether this is a correct description, and to what 
order of insects it belongs; an effort in which I 
have hitherto failed. C. W. B. 
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Ronerts Famity.— Wanted information re- 
specting the descendants of Lewis Roberts, mer- 
chant in London about 1638, who wrote Th 
Mearchant's Mapp of Commerce. The Harl. MSS. 
mention three children—Gabriel, born 1626, Wil- 
liam, and Ann Sarah. Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” furnish the names or any particulars of later 
descendants ? 

Also as to the ancestors of Mr. Samuel! Roberts. 
an attorney in Gray's Inn Lane, 1730-34. He 
was admitted at Serjeant’s Inn by Mr. Justice 
Probyn, 30th Nov. 1730. Would not the papers 
of Mr. Probyn give the names of his parents, and 
also his birthplace; if so, where are they to be met 
with? §. R. met with his death accidentally on 
old London Bridge, 1734, but where buried can- 
not be ascertained by any of his descendants. I 
shall feel greatly obliged by any communication 
that will assist. © 7 : " E. J. Roperrs 


Suaksreare.— There was published Chefs 
d’Guvre de Shakspeare (Othello, Hamlet, &e.) ‘in 
French and English, with Notes Critical and His- 
torical, by D. O'Sullivan, 2 vols. 1837. Was this 





published in London, and is the translator a na- 
tive of this country ? Zera 





Rurries with Answers. 

Dr. Wartxe anp Dr. Powerit. — Will any of 
your correspondents be kind enough to give some 
account of a controversy, circa 1760, between 
Waring, one of the best of English algebraists, 
and Dr. Powell. There were two pamphlets, I 
think, on either side. They are in the library of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, but are not readily 
accessible in London. Wa. Davis. 

22. Grove Place. 

[The following account of this controversy occurs in 
a biographical sketch of Dr. Edward Waring in The 
Monthly Magazine for Feb. 1800, p. 46: —“ Waring took 
his first, or bachelor’s degree, in 1757, and the Lucasian 
Professorship became vacant before he was of sufticient 
standing for the next, or Master’s degree, which is a 
necessary qualification for that office. This defect was 
supplied by a royal mandate, through which he became 
Master of Arts in 1763; and, shortly after his admission 
to this degree, the Lucasian professor. The roval man- 
date is too frequently a screen for indolence; and it is 
now become almost a custom, that heads of colleges, whe 
ought to set the example in discipline to others, are the 
chief violators of it, by making their office a pretext for 
taking their Doctor’s degree in Divinity, without per- 
forming those exercises which were designed as proofs of 
their qualifications. Such indolence cannot be imputed 
to Waring; yet several circumstances previous to his 
election into the professorial chair discovered that there 
was, at least, one person in the University who disap- 
proved of the anticipation of degrees by external influ- 
ence.—Waring, before his election, gave a small specimen 
of his abilities, as proof of his qualifications for the office 
which he was then soliciting; and a controversy on his 
merits ensued: Dr. Powell, the master of St. Joln’s Col- 
lege, attacking, in two pamphlets, the Professor; anc his 
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friend, afterwards Judge Wilson, defending. The attack 
was scarcely warranted by the errors in the specimen ; 
and the abundant proofs of talents in the exercise of the 
professorial office are the best answers to the sarcasms 
which the learned divine amused himself in casting on 
rising merit. An office held by a Barrow, a Newton, a 
Whiston, a Cotes, and a Sanderson, must excite an in- 
genuous mind to the greatest exertions; and the new 
professor, whatever may have been his success, did not 
fall behind any of his predecessors, in either zeal for the 
science, or application of the powers of his mind to ex- 
tend its boundaries. In 1762 he published his Miscellanea 
Analytica, one of the most abstruse books written on the 
abstrusest parts of Algebra. This work extended his 
fame over all Europe.” ] 


Dr. Joun Jortix. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether there is in existence 
a painting of Dr. Jortin, Vicar of Kensington, 
and Archdeacon of London? He died a de 


[ The engraved portrait prefixed to Dr. Jortin’s Works, 
edit. 1810, was taken from a painting then in his daugh- 
ter’s possession. | 


Yoxvur. — Amongst the many names by which 
rustics are designated, or by which they designate 
each other, such as a Yokul, a Chopstick, a Chaw- 
bacon, a Tummas, a Mate, a Feller, a Chap, &c., 
there is only one which particularly puzzles me, 
and that is the first. What is the derivation of 
“ Yokul,” and what is its proper meaning ? 

Paut Pry. 

Minories. 

[As yoke seems plainly to be connected with the Latin 
jugum, we have always been disposed to derive yokul from 
the L. jugalis or jogalis, which signifies “ pertaining to a 
yoke ” (as of oxen or other animals.) We would there- 
fore submit that the term yokul, as applied to a rustic, 
primarily signified one who yoked or drove oxen, horses, 
&c.; and hence, generally, a peasant or countryman. } 


Waterworks at Oip Lonpon Bripce.—W hen 
were these removed, and what part of the city 
was supplied by that machinery which, I believe, 
was moved by the rush of the river ? Centurion. 

[In 1582 was first erected at London Bridge the famous 
engine for raising water for the supply of the city, the 
invention of Peter Moris, a Dutchman, but a free denizen. 
“He conveyed Thames water in pipes of lead over the 
steeple of St. Magnus church, at the north end of Lon- 
don Bridge, and so into diverse men’s houses in Thames 
Street, New Fish Street, and Grasse Street, up unto the 
north-west corner of Leadenhall — the highest ground of 
the City of London — where the waste of the first main 
pipe ran first this year, 1582, on Christmas even; which 
main pipe, being since at the charge of the city, brought 
up into a standard there made for that purpose, and di- 
vided there into four several spouts, ran four ways, plen- 
tifully serving to the use of the inhabitants near adjoin- 
ing, that will fetch the same into their houses, and also 
cleansed the channels of the streets north towards 
Bishopsgate, east towards Aldgate, south towards the 
Bridge, and west towards the Stocks Market.”—(Abra- 
ham Fleming, Holinshed’s continuator.) The lease of 
the proprietors, which ran for 500 years from the first 
grant to Moris, at last comprehended all the stream of 
the river to the fifth arch inclusive. On Oct. 13, 1779, a | 
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| 
fire broke out in a warehouse belonging to Messrs. Judd 


| successor was appointed “ 


| also a bencher and “ double reader 


and Sanderson, hop-merchants at the foot of the bridge, 
which communicated to the waterworks, and reduced 
them nearly even with the river. (Gent.’s Mag. Nov, 
1779, p. 562.) These waterworks, which had by various 
improvements become one of the most curious and power- 
ful systems of hydraulic mechanism ever constructed, 
continued in operation till October, 1822, when the New 
River Company purchased the supply for 10,0001. — Vide 
Richard Thomson's Chronicles of London Bridge. ] 


Sr. Borotrn.—Finding there are four churches 
dedicated to St. Botolph in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of (I believe) Newgate, Cripplegate, 
Aldersgate, and Aldgate, I shall be much obliged 
to any one who would state if there be any bisto- 
rical connection between such dedication and the 
above-named localities, to account for the striking 
coincidence. A. Z. 

[In our first Series (v. 396. 475. 566., vii. 84. 193.) 
are several notices of this favourite saint of early times; 
but they do not explain why the four churches dedicated 
to him in London stand at the gates of the city, viz. 
Aldersgate, Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Billingsgate. St. Bo- 
tolph’s festival is June 17; he has been considered the 
especial ‘patron of mariners, which may account for these 
churches in the vicinity of the port of London having 
been dedicated to him.) 





Replies. 
SNAGG FAMILY. 
(1* S. x. 243.; 2°¢ S. x. 513.) 

Querists in “ N, & Q.” should never despair of 
replies, for here is an instance in which, after an 
interval of six years, a Query has been answered, 
Mr. Rorre having obligingly forwarded the par- 
ticulars then requested, which I know will be 
most acceptable to one of your correspondents 
now abroad. 

In Smyth's Law Officers of Ireland, it is stated 
that Thomas Snagg, :sq., was appointed Attorney- 
General for Ireland by patent under letter of 
Privy Seal, dated Oatlands, 13th of September, 
1577. “The Queen by her said letters directed 
that he should have 100/. English a year addition 
to his fee ; and for his better encouragement and 
supportation of his charges, to have in the pay of 
the army without cheque the wages of two horse- 
men and three footmen” — truly a curious way 
of providing for high legal functionaries, but an 
exceptional case, for he is the only Attorney- 
General we find receiving such perquisites. A 

vice Snagg, deceased,” 
by patent dated 9th of September, 1580. 

In Hansard I find that Thomas Snagg, Esq., 
M.P. for Bedford, and Serjeant-at-law, was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and presented 
to Queen Elizabeth in that capacity by the lower 
house on the 12th of November, 1588. He was 
” of Gray's Inn, 
and his arms are still to be seen emblazoned in 
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the large semicircular window of the Hall of that 
Society. 


Mr. Manning, in his Lives of the Speakers of 


the House of Commons, appears to be of opinion 
that he resigned before 1590, in which year he 
was appointed “ Queen's own Serjeant.” But he 
still appears as Speaker on the 29th of March, 
1592, and his successor, the great Sir Edmund 
Coke, was not elected till the 22nd of February, 
1593 (35th Eliz.), on the assembling of a new 
Parliament. 

Quere, when did he die? Mr. Manning was 
unable to ascertain his ancestry. Can any par- 
ticulars now be obtained? 

His son, also Thomas, sat in the Parliament of 
1586 for the borough of Bedford, and received 
the honour of knighthood from King James I. 
shortly after his accession to the throne, and in 
the fifth year of that reign [1507-8] served as 
sheriff for Bedfordshire, as did also his descend- 
ants in 1665, 1678, and 1705. 

The Snaggs held, with other lands, the Manors 
of Marston Moretaine in Bedfordshire, and Latch- 
worth in Hertfordshire. In the parish church of 
the former are several very bandsome monuments 
and sepulchral brasses to various members of the 
family. 

Thomas Snagg's Old Manor House, at Marston, 
is still known, and some legends about the ghost 
of Lady Snagg still linger amongst the oldest 
inhabitants. 

Iam desirous of ascertaining what relationship 
existed between Thomas Snagg, the Attorney- 
General, and Thomas Snagg the Speaker. Could 
they be the same person, and “ deceased” a cleri- 
cal error for “resigned”? If not, did the At- 
torney-General leave issue? What was the con- 
nection between the branch settled at Chislehurst, 
Kent, and that at Marston Moretaine ? 

Mr. Manning, in the work before quoted, says : 
—“ We have not ascertained whether the blood 
of Snagg is still extant, but we find that the last 
heir male [of the Speaker ?] died in the early 
part of the 18th century.” 

The family is certainly not extinct, for Thomas 
Snagg, a descendant of the Chislehurst branch, 
went over to Ireland about 1770, and three gene- 
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SATIRICAL ALLUSION TO JOHNSON. 
(2™ S. xi. 30. 52.) 

The Crispinus of Horace is the literary ancestor 
of a numerous race. The member of it indicated 
by the satirist I take to be the Crispin of Padre 
Isla. The date of the satire is 1772, in which 
year Nugent's translation of Fray Gerundio was 
published under the direction of Baretti. Pru- 
dentio, after pointing out faults in Gerund’s 
much-applauded sermon, says : — 

“Instead of the acclamations which these simpletons 
gave thee upon finishing thy exhortation, thou shouldst 
have had that which was given to Father Friar Crispin, 
suiting thee as well as it did him, who without doubt 
must have been the Friar Gerund of his time: 

“ All pretenders to style before Crispin must vanish, 

Who speaks Spanish in Latin and Latin in Spanish.” 

“ Huzza!”*—Vol. i. p. 553. 
History of Friar Gerund, London, 1772. 

“S$——e,” certainly Shebbeare ; “B e,” not 
Bute, but, I think, Beardmore. 

“Where is Shebbeare? let not foul reproach, 

Travelling thither in a city-coach, 

The pillory dare to name; the whole intent 

Of that parade was fame, not punishment, 

And that old, staunch Whig, Beardmore, standing by, 

Can, in full court, give that report the lie.” 

Churchill, The Author, 1. 361. 

Shebbeare was sentenced to stand one hour ix 
the pillory at Charing Cross. Beardmore, then 
under-sheriff, took him there in one of the city 
coaches, and allowed him to stand on “the wood,” 
his head and hands not being put through, with a 
servant in livery holding an umbrella over him. 
At the end of the hour Beardmore took him back. 
For this, on the motion of the Attorney-General, 
the Court of King's Bench issued an attachment 
against Beardmore. The whole Court were indig- 
nant at the sentence not being fully executed, and 
Mr. Justice Wilmot cited a case from the year- 
books in which large damages were recovered against 
a defendant for beating his adversary’s attorney, 
and the reason assigned was, “ Quia the defendant, 
quantum in se fuit, non permisit regem regnare ;” 
and, added his lordship, “it may, with at least as 
much propriety, be said of this under-sheriff in 





| the present instance, that, quantum in se fuit, non 


rations (the eldest sons all likewise baptized | 


Thomas), have since been settled in Dublin. 
Any genealogical information, references to 


printed works, copies of inscriptions, &c., relating | 


to this family, will be acceptable. 


facilities for tracing the genealogy, because all 
who bear it may safely be assumed to be related, 
which is often too readily done without sufficient 
warrant in the case of names of more common 
occurrence. 
Dublin. 


The name is | 
so peculiar and uncommon that it affords special | 


Joun Ripron Garstin, | 


permisit regem regnare.” Beardmore was sentenced 


* The passage is badly translated. The original is, — 
“No merecias, que al acabar la Platica, en lugar de los 
vitores con que te aclamiron los simples, te hubiesen apli- 
cado este otro vitor, que te venia tan de molde como al 
Padre Fray Crispin, que sin duda debid de ser el Fray 
Gerundio de su tiempo: — 
“ Vitor el Padre Crispin, 
De los cultos culto Sol, 
Que hablé Espajiol en Latin 
Y Latin en Espaiiol.”—Tom. iii. p. 139. 
Historia de Fray Gerundio, Madrid, 1822. 
I presume that “Huzza” is put after the couplet in 
English, as the equivalent of Vitor. 
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to two months’ imprisonment in the Marshalsea, 
and fined fifty pounds. (2. v. Beardmore, 2 Burr. 
792.) 

I can offer no conjecture as to M—— and 
C——. Mallet died in 1765; Churchill in 1764. 
M certainly is not Murphy, who was always 
a friend and admirer of Johnson. Extracts from 
the Epistle to Samuel Johnson, Esq., are given by 
Boswell, one of them beginning with “Transcend- 
ant genius,” &c., and the whole extravagantly 
complimentary. (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. 








ii. p. 121., Murray’s edit. 1835.) H. B. C. 
U, U. Club. 
MILTON: WAS HE AN ANGLO-SAXON 


SCHOLAR? 
(1* S. iv. 100, 181.) 

The similarity between the Anglo-Saxon poem 
of Ceedmon, paraphrased from Genesis, and some 
parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost, is so striking as 
to have led many distinguished scholars to believe 
that Milton must have perused Cedmon in the 
original, and have borrowed his plot from the 
Anglo-Saxon poet. This appears extremely pro- 
bable, and is so well stated by Mr. Westwood in 
his beautiful and most instructive work, Pale@o- 


graphia Sacra Pictoria (Lond. 1844), that I hope | 


a corner may be found in “N. & Q.” for Mr. 
Westwood’s note, which no doubt must have es- 


| would not perish and be annihilated.” 


caped the notice of your correspondent J. E. of | 


Oxford, when he addressed to you, in Aug. 1851, 
the Query quoted above : — 


“ The plot of this paraphrastic history in fact so much 
resembles that of the Paradise Lost, that it ‘has obtained 
for its author the name of the Saxon Milton.’ (Wright, 
Biogr. Brit. Liter. p. 198.) —When, however, the following 
circumstances are taken into consideration, I think we 
are, on the other hand, fully warranted in supposing that 
this striking resemblance was not altogether accidental, 
but resulted from Milton having borrowed his plot from 
the Anglo-Saxon poet. The MS. of Junius was published 
in 1655.* About this period Milton was engaged upon his 
History of England previous to the Norman Conquest. 
such a publication would therefore find its way to him. 
Paradise Lost was published in 1667, but its composition 
occupied a number of years. (See the Life of Milton 
by his nephew Edward Philips, Pickering’s edit. of Mil- 
ton’s Poet. Works, 1826, vol. i. p. Ixii.) And we learn 
from Philips that it was at first intended for a tragedy ; 
‘and in the fourth book of the poem there are six verses, 
which, several years before the poem was begun, were 
shown to me and some others as designed for the very 
beginning of the said tragedy.’ These verses commence 
with what stands as the 32nd line of the 4th Book. Now it 
will be at once remembered that the first three books are 
occupied with the history of the expulsion of the devil 
and his angels from heaven, their discussions, &c., and 
it is precisely this portion of the Anglo-Saxon Para- 
phrase which is so strikingly similar to the Paradise 





* “Cwdmonis Monachi Paraph. Poet. Genesios, &c. 
Anglo-Saxonice conscripta et nunc primum edita a 
Francisco Junio F. F. Amst. 1655.” 


Lost. Can it be supposed that Milton was ignorant of 
the publication of Junius? And is it not evident that the 
first three books of the Paradise Lost were an after- 
thought, entirely induced by the plot of the Paraphrase?” 
Vide Paleographia Sacra Pictoria: or, Select [illustrations 
of Ancient Illuminated Biblical and Theological Manu- 
scripts. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., &c. 

Professor Andras, in his Disquisitio de Car- 
minibus Anglo-Saxonicis Cadmoni Adjudicatis 
(Parisiis, 1859), points out by numerous quota- 
tions the passages in which Milton may have been 
indebted to Cedmon for his imagery and lan- 
guage. J. Macray, 

Oxford. 





THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
(2° S. x. 447.; xi. 34.) 


The opinions attributed to the Japanese Bonze 
are common to the Buddhists of all ages. As 
Fuearandone (?) propounded them they would 
have been, and were, propounded centuries before. 
In the writings of Hiouen-thsang,—a Chinese pil- 
grim who visited India between a.p. 629 and 
645,—we find similar ideas expressed.* 

The followers of Buddha do not believe in the 
existence of a creating God; for, the Singhalese 
assert, “if there existed such a creator, the world 
Thus they 
do not believe in a creation ; everything, say they, 
has existed from all time—the world, the gods, 
the human race, and all animated beings. They 
also believe the earth to have been destroyed ten 
times in former ages, and to have been produced 
anew each time by the operations of Nature; both 
gods and men. The Buddhists assert the soul to 
have existed from all time —(their doctrines con- 
tain no mention of a created soul); but they 


| hold that it will transmigrate for a vast number of 


years, and then reach a state of passive uncon- 


| sciousness (called Nirvdna) ;—the highest state 





of bliss of which a Buddhist can conceive. 

Similar ideas are also found throughout the 
literature of the Hindus ; indeed, as Buddhism was, 
originally, but modified Brahmanism, this is what 
might have been expected. 

Thus the first book of the Vishnu-puriina (a 
Sanskrit work about a thousand years old) con- 
tains a description of the manner in which the 
universe proceeds from Prakriti—that is, eternal 
crude matter ; — and although the explanation is a 
hodge-podge of mysticism, the theory on which all 
is supposed to be based is sufficiently clear. Upon 
stepping back another thousand years, to the cen- 
turies just preceding Christianity, we meet with 
some such notions in a poem called the Bhagavat- 


* Mémoires sur les Contrées occidentales, par Hiouen- 
thsang. Lately translated from the Chinese by M. Stan- 
islas Julien. 
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Gita, of which I subjoin Mr. Griffith’s elegant 
translation : — 

“ Nor thou, nor yonder Princes, e’er were not, 

For ever have they been, though changed their lot ; 

So shall their being through all time extend, 

Without beginning and without an end ; 

The Vital Spirit in this mortal clay 

Lives on through Youth, through Childhood, to Decay ; 

And then new forms the fleeting souls receive — 

Why for these changes should the Hero grieve? 

Know that What Is can never cease to Be, 

Vhat Is Not can Be never,” &c., &c. 

Something very like the idea of all things ema- 
nating from natural selection is, indeed, older than 
the Rig-veda (n.c. 1200); for in the 10th Book 
of that singular collection occurs a hymn contain- 
ing the following passage. ‘The poet is speaking 
of times previous to the development of the 
world : — 

“ Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound, — an ocean without light.— 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk * 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
Then first came Love upon it, the new spring 

Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated.” 


F. P. 


CHARLATAN, 
(24 S. xi. 48.) 


There can be no doubt as to the derivation of 
this word. It suggests itself at once to every one 
who, like myself, has but a moderate knowledge 
of Italian; and it may be found in any good Eng- 
lish Dictionary from Johnson downwards, 

Charlatan comes from the Ital. ciarlatano, and 


this from ciarlare, “to chatter,” or rather “to | 


talk much and in a light, frivolous, and boasting 
manner.” From this verb also comes the subst. 
ciarlata, “ chattering.” Charlatan thus exactly 
corresponds to our quack, for this comes from the 
verb “to quack,” which Johnson defines “to chat- 
ter boastingly, to brag loudly, to talk ostenta- 
tiously,” supporting his definition by the following 
quotation from Hudibras :— 
“ Believe mechanick virtuosi 
Can raise them mountains in Potosi ; 
Seek out for plants with signatures, 
To quack of universal cures.” 
Under charlatan he quotes the following from 
Browne's Vulgar Errours :— 
“Saltimbanchoes, quacksalvers, and charlatans deceive 
them in lower degree.” 
But probably this is not early enough for X. O. 
As for the derivation of ciarlare (pron. charlare, 
the ch as in China), it will be found, I think, in the 
Lat. garrulus (garrire, to prate, chatter). This 


* The Cosmic Egg. 


may seem somewhat far fetched; but the Spanish 
equivalent for ciarlare is charlur (pron. the ch as 
in China), or garlar, which latter is evidently the 
same word as the Italian garrudare, a verb made 
from garrulo, or the Spanish garrular. That the 
hard Latin g is sometimes softened in Italian is 
shown by comparing giallo (pron. jallow, yellow) 
with the corresponding Lat. galvus (gilvus, gil- 
bus, galbanus), which Riddle says = xAwpdc, light 
green, or greenish-yellow. So gaudium, gioja 
(pron. joya), joy. It is no easy matter to find 
instances in which a hard Latin g has become c 
in Italian, still I find at any rate one, viz. Lat. 
Gades, Ital. Cadice (Cadiz). The converse is 
more generally the case, as castigare, Ital. gasti- 
gare ; catus (a tom-cat), Ital. gatto, &c. 

The Lat. ca and ga generally remain hard in 
Ital., though they’are very commonly softened in 
French. Cf. campus, campo, champ ; carus, caro, 
cher ; castus, casto, chaste ; gamba (Lat. a hoof), 
Ital. gamba (a leg), Fr. jambe; castigare, gusti- 
gare, chatier; catus, Ital. gatto, Fr. chat. 

I should not have entered into this perhaps 
wearisome detail, but that no one would, I think, 
be apt to believe in the derivation of charlatan 
from garrulus upon the mere assertion of any one, 
however good an etymologist. According to my 
views the steps of the process may be represented 
as follows: garrulus, garrulo, garrulare, garlare 
(Span. garlar, charlar), carlare, ciarlare (as in 
the Ital. ciambra, another form of camera, from 
the Lat. camera), ciarlata, ciarlatano, charlatan. 
All these words still exist with the exception of 
garlare and carlare, the steps I have supplied. 
As alike in sound, one might compare Carolus, 


Ital. Carlo, Fr. Charles. F. C. 





This word occurs in Cowley, Butler (Hudibras), 
and Sir T. Browne, but I have no note of it earlier 
in English. It is a common word in French, 
where it bas been long used for quack doctor, 
mountebank, &c., like the Latin circulator, which 
it resembles in form. The word appears, how- 
ever, as a Spanish one, where charlar means to 
babble, to talk too much, and charlatan, a prating 
fellow ; hence, a mountebank, &c. In Italian it 
is ciarlare, to chatter, prate, and ciarlatanv, a 
quack or mountebank. We should expect to 
dnd it in Latin, but I am aware of no word like 


| it except some derivatives of clarus, as claricitare, 


which in Lucretius, 5. 946., signifies to cry aloud 
to:— 
“ Claricitat late sitientia seecla ferarum.” 


B. H. C. 


A French dictionary furnishes me with a reply 
to the philological portion of X. O.’s Query. 
“ De I'Italien, ciarlatano, formé dans la méme 
signification, de ciarlare, parler beauc yup ;” the 
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“sift of the gab,” or the power of rurrinG, are 
evidently the chief attributes of the so-called 
charlatan, whatever may be his peculiar vocation ; 
whether he be a vendor of drugs, or a general 
impostor, he thinks he shall be heard for his much 
speaking. F. Purxort. 


In Malcolm Flemyng’s Dissertation on Dr. 
James's Fever Powders occurs the following pas- 
sage, which may be acceptable to your corre- 
spondent : — 

S.cccse Dr. Charleton, a celebrated Physician in 
Charles I1.’s reign, who had the licensing of Quacks, told 
me on his Death Bed, that all the useful and successful 
eures performed by the Mountebanks of his time were 
solely owing to preparations of Mercury and Antimony.” 

Is this the origin of the word “ Charlatan” ? 





BURYING IN LINEN. 
(2™ S. xi. 47.) 

The Acts of Parliament concerning which Q. 
wakes inquiry in “N. & Q.” are the 30th Car. IT. 
ec. 3. and 32nd Car. IL. c. 1. Both were repealed 
by the 54th Geo. III. c. 108. The first act for 
burying in woollen is entitled “ An Acte for the 
lessening the importation of Linnen from beyond 
the Seas, and the encouragement of the Woollen 
and Paper Manufactures of the Kingdome.” After 
the passing of this act every clergyman was bound 
to make an entry in the burial register that an 
affidavit had been produced in proof that each 
corpse was clad at the time of interment in wool- 
len grave-clothes only. For every infringement 
of the act a fine of five pounds was imposed, one- 
half to go to the informer, the other to the poor 
of the parish. 
case of those who died of the plague. 

Almost every parish register that I have exa- 
mined — and I have read many — contains some 
notice of the carrying out of this law; but the 
form of the affidavit, and the manner in which it 
is noticed in the register, varies much in different 
parishes. I believe many of these affidavits still 
exist; when they are found they should be care- 
fully preserved as relics of bygone manners and 
legislation. I have seen more than one, but un- 
fortunately have in no instance made a transcript; 
those which have come in my way have been 
throwing about as waste paper at the bottom of 
church chests. A document of this kind taken in 
April, 1769, in the borough of Harwich, is printed 
in “N, & Q.” 1* S. v. 414. 

That this law was in full operation from the 
passing of the Act in 1678 to its repeal in 1814 
does not, I conceive, admit of doubt. I have 
heard more than one person of credit speak of 
the great delay and consequent inconvenience 
that was caused by the necessity of procuring 


No affidavit was required in the | 
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an affidavit before a funeral could be proceeded 
with. 

The following notes from the parish registers of 
Scotter, co. Lincoln, illustrate this subject : — 

“ Affid. Mrs. Ann Carrington, Relict of W™ Carring- 
ton, late Rect® of this parish, was buryed Decem* 11% 

1706}. 
~ None returned. Margaret, the wife of Robert Fowler 
of Seawthorpe, Sept 15 [1707] 

“ Mr Edwin Anderson of Thunick, Wid", was buryed in 
linnen 2t*t [ Oct. 1717] 

“ Paid 50° to y® poor of Scotter according to act of Par- 
liament. 

* Thomas Rhodes, accidentally killed by John Drewry 
with a Gun, was buryed in linnen, Oct" 4 [1717]. 

“Mary, Daught of Tho. Peacocke, Jun", October 8% 
Affa. (1724).” 

Other extracts of similar nature have been 
given by other correspondents in the First Series 
of “N. & Q.” The following are perhaps worth 
reprinting as additional illustrations. 

Ratcliffe, Lancashire.—Parish Register :— 

“1679. An orphan of Ralph Mather’s of Radcliffe was 
buried y® 9 day of April, and sertefied to be wounde 
uppe in woollen onely, under the hand of M* Wiiliam 
Hulme.” 

Churchwardens’ accounts of the same parish :— 

“1681. Received a fine of James Crompton ffor buringe 
his son, and not bringinge in an aftidavitt according to 
the Acte ffur burying in woollin, 02; 10 ; 00.” 

This compulsory use of woollen was very much 
disliked, not only for the reason before given, but 
also as an infringement on personal liberty, by 
interfering with many old and cherished funeral 
It is probable that the higher classes 
usually paid the fine. Many of your readers, 
better versed than I in the literature of the last 
century, will be able to give references to pas- 
sages in the popular literature, indicative of this 
feeling. 

“*QOdious! in woollen! t’would a Saint provoke!’ 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) ; 

* No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face.’ ” 
Pope's Epistle to Sir Richard Temple, line 237. 

Thus wrote Pope of Mrs. Oldfield the actress, 
not, however, until he had read of her funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, when she was not buried in 
woollen, but in “a Brussels lace head-dress; a 
Holland shift with tucker and double ruffles of 
the same lace, and a pair of new kid gloves.”"— 
Gent. Mag., March, 1731. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


(). will find the answer to part of his question in 
the register books of his own or any other parish 
in England. Burying in woollen was by 30 C. II. 
s. 1. c. 3. enjoined “ for the encouragement of the 
woollen manufactures, and prevention of the ex- 
portation of money for the importing of linen.” 

Undoubtedly “the observance of such a law” 
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was very strictly “ enforced,” insomuch a3 no 
corpse could be buried without an affidavit that 
its provisions had been complied with, under pain 
of a fine of five pounds, to be levied on the goods 
and chattels of the deceased, or (failing those) on 
the goods of the person in whose house the death 
occurred, or of any person concerned in the en- 
shroudment of the deceased. Ww. C. 





O’PRISCOLL’S FAMILY. 
(2"* S. x. 521.) 

It would afford me great pleasure to assist 
“Theta” in his inquiries, and with that view I 
herewith send him a copy of a pedigree of the 
O'Driscolls among my collections. Not knowing 
“Tneta's” address, I take the liberty of enclosing 
it to the care of the obliging editor of “N. & Q.” 
The title “ Lord of Baltimore” only means, as 
we would now say of any large landed proprietor, 
that he was lord of the manor of so and so. The 
first English plantation made at Baltimore was 
by Sir Thomas Crook, who took a lease of it for 
twenty-one years from Sir Fineen O'Driscoll, 
settled a colony of English Protestants there, and 
procured a new Charter of Incorporation from 
James I, The members consisted of a sovereign 
and free burgesses. (Vide Smith's Hist. of Cork, 
vol. i. p. 276. seqg.) As regards the Algerine 
pirates, it is evident that the western coast of the 
co. Cork was at this time infested by them, so as 
to call for the vigorous interference of the authori- 
ties to check their atrocities. Subjoined is a pro- 
clamation to that effect, which I copied from the 
Council Book of Munster in the British Museum, 
last summer. (Bibl. Harl. 697.71. xlix. 1.) ‘This 
interesting record, so valuable to the student of 
the history of the South of Ireland, is entitled — 

“The Councell booke for the province of Mounster, 
contayninge all the Actes, Recordes, and Entries of that 
Provinciall State, from the xx‘ daie of August, 1601, 
foruard, devided under the Sixe heads and titles here- 
fter followinge, viz. Orders and Decrees. Recogni- 
zances. Pleadges and Alteracdns of pledge. Entries of 
Comissions and tres of State. Proclamations and Inhi- 
bitions. General hoastinges and rysinges oute.” 

(Folio 36.) “ Apud Corck, vi. August, 1610:— 

“ Wheras the King’s most excellent Mate having been 
enformed of the contynuall releeff that pyratts have re- 
ceived from tyme to tyme in the westerne ptes of this 
province as Baltimore, Inisherkin, and divers other 
parts thereabouts, as well by the contynuall supplyes of 
such despat and dishonest men as resorted thither of 
purpose to joyne and combyne themselves wt" the said 
pyrats, as also of such shameles and adulterous women 
as daylie repaired unto them, and especially by the 
meanes of divers Taverns, Alehouses, and victualling 


houses that have from tyme to tyme basely and merce- ; 


narily intertayned both these kinds of people, of his 
princely care and desire to contynue league and amytie 
w*® all other Christian princes who (not without collour) 


are become jealouze of that releeff and countenance which | 
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they pretend the said pyrats to have lately founde and 
received in the said western ptes, hath given speciall di- 
reccon unto the Ils. [Lordships] of his highnes most 
honourable privy councill in England, to take some good 
and speedy order for the prevencion thereof in tyme to 
come; Whereunto their llp* having not only made many 
good provisions w*" are published and put in execution 
in that kingdom, but have also sent over hither many 
straight commandments and direccdns for the same pur- 
pose unto the Right Honourable the Lord deputye, we® 
are by his ¢#p. seconded and sent unto us, wherein not- 
withstanding we have likewise used our best endeavours, 
yet hath there been litle or no reformacdn thereby pro- 
cured, soas wee can fynde no other assured meanes left 
for the securitie of these lewede and wicket pyratts, but 
by unpeopling and layeing waste certain Hands in those 
borders and other places open unto their arrivals which 
they have and yet do hitherto most comonly frequent. 
We do therefore for the speciall reasons and considerations 
above mentioned by this our act of Councill resolve and 
appointe that a speciall comission shall be forthwith 
dirrected to such persons as shall be thought meete, an- 
swerable in effect to the several articles hereunder 
written. Imprymis. To suppress all such taverns and 
alehouses as they shall fynde superfluous, leaveing onlv 
some feow for the necessary intertaynment of fishermen 
and travailors, who are to give good security that they 
shall not receive nor releeve any pyrats or consort of 
pyratts, nor any other that shall travaile into those ptes, 
for their releeff, service, or supply whatsoever. Item, to 
unpeople the Ilands of Insharkan and the rest, and also 
all such places upon the contynent as are weake and 
open unto the arrivall of the said pyratts, only except 
some houses and inhabitants as shall be fitly drawen 
within the guard and ptecion of some strong hold or 
Castell. Item. ‘To suffer none to remaine inhabiting in 
those ptes but such as shall fynde sufficient securitie not 
to intertain any pirratt nor any other wandering travailor, 
not having pass from the Vice-president or some other 
of the Councell, but that they shall within four and 
twentie hours bring or send them before the said Vice- 
president or some one of the Councell. Item, that no 
Taverner, Inkeeper, or Alehouskeeper within the Citties, 
Tounes, or Suburbs of Youghal, Kinsale, Corck, Ross, 
Bandonbridg, &c. shall receive or contynue any such 
wandering travellor in his house without the lyke bring- 
ing or sending him within three days unto the said 
Vice-president or some one of the Councell to be further 
delt wt*all according to pollicy and justice. Item. ‘To 
give straight order and chardg unto all the inhabitants 
of those partes that if any of the pyratts or their consorts 
shall presume to breake or come into any howse, assault 
any person, or take away any goods or money from any 
place or psonne, that then the partie so offended shall 
raise hue and cry upon the said mallefactor, and that 
whosoever shall refuse or neglect to follow and pursue the 
said hue and cry, shall be forthwith apprehended and 
punished for his said contempt according to discression. 
Item. That the provost marshall, wt some competent 
number of horsmen, shall attend the said commissioners, 
and himself be joyned with them in the said commission, 
and lastly, that fiftie of the lord president’s fote com- 
pany (w't" a discreet officer) shall be appointed to attend 
the dayly dirreccon of the said Commissioners, to be 
left and disposed of in Castles and other cheeffe holdes in 
those parts where they shall (as they goe) fynde good 
cause to leave them, w*" said soldiers after they shall be so 
garrizoned by the said Commissioners, shall receive their 
weekly lendings from their Cap*. to the’nd they may not 
be any wayes chardgable or grevous unto the contry. 
Rich*, Morrissen, Dom. Sarsfeld, Edw. Harris. 
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On the two following pages are proclamations finding a long and valuable Query by A. S. A, 


to the same effect ; the first is directed — 

To our welbeloved W™. lord Bishop of Cork. S*. Parr 
Lane, Knt. Henry Gosnold, Esq. Cap‘. Henry Skip- 
with, and Richard Aldworth, Esq., or any two of them, 
so as the said Henry Gosnold or Capt. Skipwith be one.” 

This document is dated Mogeely, xxvi. a7 
1611, R.C 

Cork. 





Van Lenner’s “Heer van Cutempure” (2"¢ 
S. xi. 43.) —A Senex myself, I am indicted by 
another Senex for having committed larceny. I 
could plead the prescriptio triginta annorum, my 
legend, “ Jacoba en Bertha,” having been pub- 
lished, and the crime imputed to me committed, 
in 1829; but the accusation is made in such a 
polite and friendly way, that I do not wish to 
screen myself behind any fins de non-recevoir. I 
rather frankly confess that Senex is in the right, 
and that the above-named song is a translation of 
Sir Walter’s “ Young Lochinvar,” adapted to the 
story in the Analecta ; which story, indeed, could 
never have been better told than with the words 
of the Scotch bard. 

But Senex did not only guess rightly with re- 
gard to the origin of my song, he was also in the 
right when he very kindly suggested that perhaps 
there might be found some passage in my works, 
indicating the source from which I took my song. 
There is indeed such a passage in the Naschrift (or 
“ postface,”) to the edition of 1829; which Na- 
schrift, I don’t know why, was not reprinted in the 
last edition, and so perhaps did never meet the 
eyes of Senex. In that Naschrift, I warned the 
gentle reader, that not only the “ Heer van Cu- 
lemburg,” but several other songs and passages of 
my Legends, were borrowed from foreign authors. 
This confession, if not wholly taking away the 
crime, may serve to alleviate it. 

The more I am indebted to Senex for the good 
opinion he appears to entertain of me as a poet 
and a novelist, the more I feel the desire that he 
should also see an honest man in his fellow Senex. 

J. VAN LENNEP. 

Amsterdam, Jan. 23, 1861. 


Mary Queen or Scots, nap sue A Daveu- 
TER ? (2™ §. vi. 204.) — By a strange coincidence 
I had just been reading Mr. Retp's curious paper 
on Mary and Douglas of Lochleven (ante, p. 50.) 
when I met with a bookseller’s catalogue in which 
Castelnau’s Memoirs are spoken of as the only 


book containing an account of Mary's having 
given birth to a daughter by Bothwell. I was 


about on the instant to send off to “N. & Q.” a 
Query as to the fact; but on second thoughts 
first referred to its Indices to see if it contained 
anything upon the subject. I was rewarded for 
so doing (as one generally is for doing right) by 





in the sixth volume of the present Series. A. §, 
A.’s paper seems almost to settle in the affirma- 
tive his own inquiry; but not so completely, I 
dare say, as to satisfy those who think the beau- 
tiful Scottish Queen could do no wrong. A. §, 
A.’s Query has, however, not called forth a single 
reply. You have among your many learned cor- 
respondents one at least (I mean J. M., who has 
done so much in your columns to illustrate Early 
Scottish History and Literature) capable of throw- 
ing light upon this very curious point of history, 
and I hope you will indulge me with the small 
space necessary to recall attention to it by the 
present communication. D. M. 


Joun Ury (2" S. ix. 304.) —All that could be 
discovered concerning John Ury is to be seen in 
A Brief Sketch of the History of the Catholic 
Church on the Island of New York, by the Rev. J. 
R. Bayley, Secretary to the Archbishop of New 
York (now Bishop of Newark, N.J.), New York, 
1853. It is there stated as most probable, that 
Ury was a Catholic priest: “founded upon the 
circumstance that, when arraigned as a priest, tried 
as a priest, and condemned as a priest, he never 
formally denied it, nor exhibited any evidence of 
his being ordained in the Church of England.” 


Latin Graces (2™ §. xi. 48.) — Your corre- 
spondent will find the Latin “graces” used in 
the Colleges and Halls of the University of Ox- 
ford, in the 2nd vol. of Reliquie Hearniana, edited 
by the late Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. I have not 
the book at hand, and did not make a note of the 
page when I read it. K. P. D. E. 


Mr. Rosert Laine Meason (2™ S. x. 503.) — 
This gentleman is a native of Scotland. He is 
a younger son of the late Mr. Gilbert Laing Mea- 
son, of Lindertis, originally Mr. Gilbert Laing, 
but who assumed the name of Meason on succeed- 
ing to the estates of Mr. Gilbert Meason, of More- 
don. Mr. Gilbert Laing Meason was the brother 
of Mr. Malcolm Laing, the historian of Scotland, 
and of Mr. Sarhuel Laing, Senior, the author of 
Travels in Norway and Sweden, §c.; and by con- 
sequence, Mr. Robert Laing Meason is a cousin of 
Mr. Samuel Laing, the Financial Minister of In- 
dia. Iwas told that he had gone to Norway to 
reside, and that he had been writing poems in the 
Norwegian language. It has been remarked that 
an hereditary talent exists in this family of the 
Laings, and Mr. Robert Laing Meason does not 
appear to form an exception. B. H. F. 

Kirkwall. 

Surpronrana (2 S, x. 450.; xi. 33.) — Just 
after the Cato Street conspiracy, I called on my 
friend John Taylor, the editor of The Sun (then 
in its Tory meridian), when he exclaimed —“ We 
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have them now! one of their gang (Monument 
is the fellow’s name) has peached; and he is 
lodged in the Tower for safe keeping.” “Ah! 
ha!” said I, “ Mother Shipton’s prophecy, word 
for word!" — 

« When the Monument doth come to the Tower, 

Then shall fall rebellion’s power.” 

“Where did you find that ?” cried Tory John, 
pretty considerably astonished. “There are se- 
veral editions of Mother Shipton,” I gravely re- 
plied; “I found it in mine.” He insisted ona 
copy. Into The Sun it went that same evening, 
and in due time he showed me several provincial 
journals into which it had been copied. In fact, 
it went the round of the press. Over and over 
again he asked me to show him my copy, until I 
was obliged, in confidence of course, to confess 
the IMpRoMPTv. 

Anazstuetics (2™ §. xi. 10.) — The American 
surgeons, it is known, prepare the patient more 
carefully for an operation than any others. They 
use acetate of morphia. A medical friend, who is 
critical on the use of choloroform, proposes to use 
ice, that is, cold till sleep supervenes. I should 
propose to try the vapour of absolute alcohol. 
The quotation is a very remarkable one; but the 
discussion would be foreign to your columns. 


Wm. Davis. 


St. John’s Wood. 


New Mope or Canonisation (2™ §, xi. 38.)— 
This Note reminds me that, about twelve years 
since, I published a drawing of the then lately- 
restored chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Kidder- 
minster. The restoration was mainly effected at 
the cost of the patron, the present Earl of Dudley. 
My sketch was most skilfully lithographed by Mr. 
F, Bedford ; but Messrs. Day & Son omitted some 
such words as “ This View of,” in the title to the 
print, and made it to read thus: “ The Interior 
of the Chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Kiddermin- 
ster, is dedicated (by permission) to the Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Ward.” ‘There has been some reason 
to believe that this church (which was Baxter's 
church) was twice dedicated ; and if so, this third 
dedication was the more unnecessary. 

Curupert Bepe. 

“Bocre:” wat is it? (1* §. x. 160.)—Your 
correspondent, ‘Timon, derives this word from a 
villain of that name, who is reported to have pil- 
laged Surat in 1664. This material Bogie may 
have alarmed the Dutch merchants of that place, 
although it appears from the story that he avoided 
coming to logger-heads with them; but I much 
question’ his authorship of the famous spectrum, 
which held our infant grandmothers in fear. The 
reign of nursery terror seems to have been uni- 
versal : thus, it is said (see Gibbon), the Assyrian | 


mothers scared their infants with the name of | 
Narses; so did the Syrians, with that of Richard | 
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of the Lion-heart ; and the Turks, with some ver- 
sion of the name of the Hungarian king. I expect 
that Zurdane was a sound causing terror in its 
day ; and our own Wellington is celebrated in 
song, in a sort of Anglo-French nursery-rhyme, 
which I do not remember to have seen in print, as 
being “tall and straight as Rouen steeple,” and 
dining and supping, regularly of course, “ every 
morning and at night,” upon the never-failing 
supply of “naughty people.” (A version of this 
little ode, of three or four stanzas, would be a 
pretty addition to the Arundines Cami.) 

To apply this to Bogie, whom I can hardly con- 
ceive to have appeared in England, from the 
Dutch, only in the seventeenth century, the notion 
of terror conveyed in it points to Boh; who (as 
Warton tells us, Diss. i. p. xxviii.) was the fiercest 
of the Gothic generals, and son of Odin to boot, 
whose name was enough to spread a panic among 
his enemies. Then, passing onwards, we have the 
Russian word bohg (= angel, or saint); and in 
the sixteenth century we find dugs*, in the com- 
pany of “ goblins, fairies, nightmares, urchins, and 
elves” (see Brand's Pop. Antig., “ Robin Good- 
fellow, alias Pucke, alias Hobgoblin”) ; and also 
used for ¢error in the version of Psalm xci. 5., in 
Mathewes’s Bible. 

- I would suggest, therefore, that Bogie has been 
received, among other vernacular legacies, from 
our northern ancestors,—derived from old Boh, 
through the Scandinavian bohg, —and is neither 
more nor less than ghost; and that this is also the 
origin of the name of the strange sect of Mystics, 
or Spiritualists, in the tenth century, who were 
styled in the Slavonian district, Bogomiles. F. P. 


Inuta, oR Exvecampane (2°¢ §. x. 472.) — 
Elecampane (Jnula Helenium) is a plant of the 
composite order, well known to all botanists, and 
to be found growing wild in various parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. It was formerly 
much used as a medicine in dyspeptic and pulmo- 
nary complaints, but appears to be at present nearly 
excluded from the English pharmacy. The sugar- 
plum, to which it originally gave its name, is still 
sold ; but it appears doubtful whether the real 
herb, Elicampane, still enters into its composition. 
I find, in Minsheu'’s Guide into the Tongues : — 

“ Helicampane (Enula campana), quod fuerit in Cam- 
pdnia primo inventum.” 


| Also, — 


“ Helénium (Gr. «Aerov), quia tradunt Helenam hanc 
herbam primum sevisse.” 

Pliny, speaking of the herb Helenium, says : 
“® lacrymis Helene dicitur natum; est ideo in 
Helena insula laudatissimum.” Gerarde says: 

“That which the Greeks name eAenov, the Latines 
Some report that this plant took the name 


* Richardson gives bug, bugbear, bugabo ; but not Bogie. 
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of Helenium from Helena, wife to Menelaus, who had her 
hands full of it when Paris stole her away.” 

Pliny mentions another Helenium, which has 
been thought by Dioscorides, Theophrastus, and 
other ancient authors, to be either Conyza minor, 
minima, or incana. ‘The latter plant Lobel called 
C. Helenitis mellita; this last epithet would agree 
with the honey smell of the leaves which Pliny 
speaks of. The following recipe, date 1598, may 
be acceptable to some of your readers : — 

“ Tow to confect Elecampane Root. 

“In the spring of the yeere is this roote to be digged 
out of the ground, and the outtermost peeles to be cut off, 
the root made very cleane; afterwards cut it in thickish 
shives or slices, then seethe the same softly in two waters, 
to the end the bitterness may be taken away and they 
be very mellow. ‘Then lay them on a cleane cloth, to the 
end they may waxe somewhat dry. Put them in a leaded 
Pot, and powre meetly hard sodden Sugar upon them 
until the roots be covered. This shall stand a day and a 
night, then shall the Sugar draw all the moisture of the 
roote unto it; and after powre the Sugar off againe, and 
boyle it unto a sirupe. This being done, then powre it 
luke warme upon it, and do this so often as the rootes 
give any moisture from them.” 

N. D. 


A correspondent, F. D. Macens, inquires if 
there is any herb vernacularly known by the 
name of Elecampane ; or if this word is ever used 
to denote anything but a schoolboy’s dainty. I 
beg to reply that Elecampane is a herb not un- 
common in gardens, bearing a general resemblance 
to the sunflower ; and with a blossom also like it, 
only of a deeper yellow, smaller size, and petals 
more radiated, somewhat like those of dandelion 
or coltsfoot. I believe that there are twenty-six 
species of it; and it is indigenous to Britain. Dr. 
‘Thornton says that the root is esteemed a good pec- 
toral, is candied, and has thus become a sweetmeat 
for children. Dr. Hill found an infusion of the fresh 
root, sweetened with honey, very successful in 
hooping z-cough. Y. C. H. 


If Mr. Macens refer to any British Flora, he 
will find that Znula is the name of a genus of 
English plants, of which the most prominent is 
Inula Helenium, or Elecampane. The root is, I 
believe, frequently candied, and used as a sweet- 
meat and antispasmodic. It is still retained in 
the London Pharmacopeia as an ingredient in 
confection of black pepper. It is sold in powder 
by all chemists, but most extensively in the agri- 
cultural districts. T. W. Gisstxa. 


Catvacamp In Normanpy (2™ §. xi. 47.)— 
I cannot answer Senex, but the following extract 
from the “ Acts of the Archbishops of Rouen,” 
in one Analecta (ii. 437-8.), may interest 
him : 

« Hoge succeeded Gunhard. He waz of noble origin, 
but ignoble in all his deeds. He was a monk at St. Denis 
when William, son of Rollo, Duke of the Normans, gave 
him the bishopric; but spurning the holy rule, he gave 
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himself wholly to fleshly lust, for he begat many children, 
and destroyed the church and its property.  Todiniac, 
which was in the domain of the archbishop, he gave with 
all its appurtenances to his brother Radulphus, a most 
powerful man, son of Hugo de Calvacamp, and so alien- 
ated it from the domain of the archbishopric unto this 
day.” 

Todiniacus is clearly the etymon of Toeni, and 
Radulfus was the first member of the Toeni family, 
at least so it would seem. Calvacamp I cannot 
discover ; but I imagine, from a note in Mabillon, 
that information may be found in the History of 
the Archbishops of Rouen, by the learned Beneilic- 
tine Francois Pommeraye, who wrote several works 
relating to the same city and diocese, and died in 


1687. B. H. C. 


Brack Currant Ron (2"*S, x.471. )— The word 
Rubb, spoken of by Captain B urton, has the very 
same origin as the Rob of our grandmothers. 
Rob is derived from the Arabic, and will be found 
in old treatises on physic in company with many 
other medical terms derived from the Arabic, as 

“ Loch, Lat. Linctus, a thin confection of the Arabians.” 

“ ‘Al Harmel, Arab. for rue.” 

Alscebram-.lrabum, for spurge,” &c. 

se «Rob Arabum is a certain confection which the Ara- 
bians call, in the plural, Robub; which is in Latin Sapa, 
the juice of any herbe or fruit defecate.” 

And, curiously enough, the recipe for “ pomegra- 
nate-rob” found a place in books on medicine :— 

“ Rob de Granatis.—Take the juice of Sower Pome- 
granates, and when it has stood one night, and the cleare 
is poured off, then seethe it to the thickness of Honey: 
whilest that it is hot put some Mints into it; so let it 
coole, then take the herbs out. ‘This may be used warm 
or cold.” 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
Rubb Rumman is made in the same way. N.D 


Mews (2™S. x. 489.)—In Norfolk, a breeding- 
cage for canaries, goldfinches, and other small 
birds, is called a mew,—an extension of the old 
meaning of a cage for moulting falcons. The re- 
ference to a former explanation of this word 
should have been 2" S, iv. 108. F.C. will excuse 
this rectification by F. C. H. 


House or Guetrn (2™ §. xi. 38.) — The error 
of the author of The Antient and Present State of 
Germany needs correction, in stating the name of 
Henry the Proud as Henry Guelph, a.p. 1135, 
whereas the Guelph family was extinct in the 
male line av. 1055. The heiress of that house, 
Cunegonda, married Azo of Este, who left two 
sons, Guelph and Fulke, the former created Duke 
of Bavaria in 1070, who left two sons, Guelph 
and Henry the Black; and the last named left 
also two sons, Henry ‘the Proud (Duke of Ba- 
varia, 1127, and of Saxe, 1136) and Guelph (who 
gave name to the party opposed to the Guibe- 
lines). In the house of Este, therefore, the name 
Guelph was a Christian or baptismal name, and 
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not a family or surname. Henry the Proud was 
grandfather of Otto 1V., Emperor in 1209, and 


great-grandfather of Otto the Infant, created the 


} 


first Duke of Brunswick by the Emperor Frede- | 


rick II. in 1235. Otto the Infant inherited the 
extensive territories of the house of Guelph in 
Lower Saxony; and he is the ancestor of the 
houses of Brunswick-W olfenbiittel, of Brunswick- 
Luneburg and of Lanover. 

The same author is also in error in saying that 
Lothair was Duke of Saxony a.p. 1135, whereas 
he was Saxon Count of Supplinburg, elected King 
in 1125, and crowned Emperor in 1133, as Lothair 
Il. See Koch’s Tableau des Révolutions, Tables 
exxix. cxxx. and xv.; also Penny Cyc., art. “Ger- 
many.” T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Maurice or Nassav (2™ S. xi. 11. 
Archives ou Correspondance inédite de la Maison 


d Orange Nassau, edited by Mr. G. Groen van 
Prinsterer. Of this correspondence 


contain some letters of interest to the 


B. H.C. 


to 1625, 
student of English history. 


Curnpert Bepe, or some other correspondent 
who has turned his attention to the subject, fur- 
nish the readers of “N. & Q.” with a list of the 
rival publications to Punch ? 

If the entire list should be too long for inser- 
tion, one supplemental to that in the Quarterly, 
referred to by Curnpert Bene (2"' S. ili. 475.) 
would be most acceptable to many. A. Irvine. 


Eainra (2™ S. xi. 10.)—This name is merely 


fashioned with a feminine termination from /2gi- | 
There was no | 


dius, the Latin name of St. Giles. 
saint named Egidia, nor any other person known 
in history. It is a modern adaptation, like many 


others. F.C. H. 


Weren Wartsuntipe (2"* S. xi. 30.) — Mr. | 


Orror asks: 


sun skipping, playing 


os? 


dancing, and wheeling ?” 


On a summer morning, at sun-rise, the orb of | 


day is sometimes seen thickly shrouded with mists 
and vapours; and in the struggle to throw them 
off, the appearance of a swimming rolling motion 
is communicated to it. I have frequently ob- 


served the same to occur in certain states of the | 

se . . | 
atmosphere at sun-set, just a little before it sud- | 
denly drops to illuminate another region. In | 


mountainous countries, such as Wales and Scot- 
land, these effects are the more likely to occur, 
and at the period of the year referred to; but one 
can scarcely help thinking that Arise Evans, in 
his enthusiasm, must have drawn largely on his 
imagination for his description. G. N. 


37.) — | 
Your correspondent would do well to consult the | 


several | 
volumes have been published: the two which | 
came out in 1857, covering a period from 1584 | 


“ What can be the meaning of the } 


Without doubt Mr. Orror knows that there is 
a pretty superstition, that on Easter-day morning 
the sun dances for joy. Sir John Suckling alludes 
to it in a very well known little poem. W. C. 


Mysterious Kwnockincs; THe SypERsTone 
Guost (2™ S. xi. 49.) — Jtprarivs will find some 
accounts of this affair in the Norwich Mercury, 
which for several weeks reported the proceedings 
of the Syderstone ghost. Not having a file of the 
above paper to refer to, I cannot give dates; but 
I well remember the sensation produced in the 
neighbourhood at the time. On one occasion, if 
not more than one, a clergyman from Norwich 
went over to hear the knockings, and gave his as- 
sent to the belief already entertained by some of 
the wiseacres at Syderstone, that they were pro- 
duced by spiritual or supernatural agency! All 
this, and more, will be found in the Mercury ; but 
I do not think the offer made by a party of stout 
young fellows from Fakenham was reported in 
print. These gentlemen, among whom was an 
acquaintance of mine, not being duly impressed 
with a fear of the devil, although in this par- 
ticular instance, fully believing in his personal 
existence, offered to investigate the matter, and 
effectually to put a stop to his visits to the par- 


— " | sonage, but as one of the conditions they pro- 
Pasquinapes (2™ §,+iii. 390. 474.) — Would | - yt 


posed was that the rector and all his family should 


Jor one or two nights vacate the house and premises, 


and give them absolute possession, their offer was 
rejected, and the spirit continued his pranks, 
probably much longer than he would have done 
had the irreverent young gentlemen aforesaid 
been allowed to take him in hand. Q. 


Epmunp Kean, rte. (2™' S. x. 307.) — The 
following is, I think, the passage in Lucian, 
though it does not carry all the meaning ascribed 
to it in the Letter :— 

“ Oiuas b€ oe Kai rey éxi ris exis TOAAGKLS éwpaxdvat TOUS 
Tpayixol’s UroKpiTas TovTOUS, Mpds Tas xpeias TwY SpayaTwy apTe 
pey Kpéovras evedre Se Ipidmovs yeyvomeévovs, *“Ayaucuvovas* 
Kalo avris ci tUyor, wixpoy cumpogler, pada weaves, 7d TOD 
Kéxpomos 7) “Epex0cws oyqua piunodmevos, mer’ bAlyov oixérns 
mponddev urd rou Tanrou KexeAcugapevos. '—Necyomantia, 1b. 


ed. Bipont, iii, 21. 
Ii. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Ifer or Lapy Katuerme Grey (2" S. xi. 
17.) — ‘Thanks to J. R. I have tried without suc- 
cess to meet with a copy of the Life of Lady Jane 
Grey, by Sir H. Nicolas; but, until 1 do so, I am 
satisfied with his statement, P. R. 


A Jack or Paris (2™ §. xi. 48.) — Does E. H. 
find an illustration of the phrase he quotes from 
Sir Thomas More, in 

“ And many a Jacke of Dover hast thou sold, 
That hath ben twies hot and twies cold”? 
Chaucer, The Coke's Prologue. 


Ww. C. 
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Pracve 1x 1563: Henstry Recister (204 S. 
xi. 69.)— Most London registers contain refer- 
ence to the plague in this year, as well as to those 
in 1593, 1625, and 1665. The registers of Ch. 
Ch., Newgate Street, prove the great mortality 
of the autumn of 1563, In June the burials were 
only 3, and in July 18; in August they rose to 
43, and in September to 105. In October they 
fell to 54, in November to 19, and in December 
to 5. sy 3 


Ricuarp Mirnovrne, Bisnor or Caruisie (2™4 
S. xi. 50. 76.) — Hasted is in error. Abp. Whit- 
gift issued a commission to Richard Milbourne, as 
rector of Sevenoaks, on the 18th of Feb. 1595. 
(Ducarel’s Extracts.) 

in the register of baptisms at Sevenoaks occurs 
that of “ Anne, dau. of Rich* Milbourne, by : tor, 
bapt. 1 Jan. 1597.” od. R. 


fliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Catalogue of the Antiquities of Animal Materials and 
Bronze in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. By 
W. R. Wilde, M.D., M.R.LA. illustrated with Three 
hundred and Seventy-seven Wood Engravings. (Hodges 
& Smith.) 

In “N. & Q.” of Sept. 26th, called attention 
to the first portion of this valuable Catalogue. That was 
devoted to the “ Antiquities of Stone, Earthen, and Ve- 
Materials.” In the present Division Dr. Wilde 
treats of Antiquities formed of Animal Materials and 
Bronze: and when we si ay that his four hundred pages of 
description are illustrated with nearly as many admirable 
woodcuts, we feel quite justified in the opinion that we 
then pronounced, and which we here unhesitatingly re- 
peat, that this Catalogue “ will be found an indispensable 
handbook to the keepers of the various local museums 
now scattered throughout the country, and most useful 
to all the secretaries and working-men of the now nume- 
rous Archeological Societies.” 

An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an Ev- 
Ordinary of British Armorials, &c. By John W. 
F.R.I.BA. Part VI. (Printed for th 


1857, we 


getable 


tensive 
Papworth, 
Author.) 

We are glad to chronicle the progress of this useful 
work, which it appears from a notice prefixed to the pre- 
sent part would be greatly expedited by an increase in 
the number of subscribers, as the continuation, which is 
in the printers’ hands, can only be proceeded with in 
proportion to the amount of subscriptions received. The 
present Part extends from Benn —7Trefoil to Binp— 
Falcon. 


Books Recervep.— 

Contes de Cantorbery, traduits en vers Frangais. 
le Chevalier de Chatelain. Tome JII. (Pickering.) 

The Chevalier de Chatelain deserves the best thanks 
of all the admirers of Dan Chaucer for the mingled skill 
and industry with which he labours to make him known 
to other than English readers. In this third, or supple- 
mentary volume of the Canterbury Tales, he has translated 
very effectively several of the more curious pieces — such 
as the Tale of Beryn, — commonly attributed to the Father 
of English Poetry. 

Sketches of Natural History, with an Essay on Reason 


Par 
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Atkinson. 


By the Rev. 


and Instinct. (Rout. 
ledge.) 

A carefully revised reprint, with many illustrations of 
an interesting series of papers contributed to The Zoolos 
gist — a book which may well stand on the same shelf with 
White's Selborne. 

A Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geography on a Po- 
pular Plan, Sc. By He ry? G. Bohn. Jiustrated by 150 
Engravings on Wood, and 57 Accurate Maps. 

Another proof of the in justry and activity of Mr. Bohn, 
The advantage of having maps in the book which the 
student is using, instead of his being obliged to refer to 
a separate Atlas, is sufficiently obvious. 

Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulc hre at Jerusulem, 
An Answer to the Edinburgh Reviewer. By James Fergu- 
son. (Murray.) 

This will be considered, we doubt not, by a large ma- 
jority of readers as satisfactorily establishing the accuracy 
of Mr. Ferguson's views. 

Modern Statesmen, or Sketches from the 
lery of the House of Commons. By J. 
(Tweedie. ) 

Mr. Ritchie looks at modern statesmen through ultra- 
radical spectacles, and his descriptions bear strong marks 
of the distortion consequent thereupon. 

We take this opportunity of acknowledging the receipt 
of a number of small books and pamphlets which we have 
not room to notice at greater length:—A (Guide to the 
Architectural Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford, 
Part I. Bicester. (J. HW, Parker.)—A Memoir of Northum- 
berland, descriptive of its Scenery, Monuments, and History. 
By W. §&. M.A. (Longman.)— Life Story, a4 
Prize Autobiography. By J, L. Hillocks. (Tweedie.)— 
The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom. By 
the Rev. W. M. Mitchell. (Tweedie. )— The Queen Mother, 
and Eleanora. Two Plays. By A\gernon Charles Swin- 
burne. (Pickering). —Zleanora. A Poem. . H. Par- 
ker.) — Stammering and Stuttering ; their Nature and 
Treatment. By James Hunt. (Longman).— The Old 
Church Porch. Vol. I ie Part I, (Whittaker.) —Duily 
Hymus. By the Venerable R. W. Evans. (J. H. Parker.) 


Strangers’ Gal- 
Ewing Ritchie 


Gibson, 


ODD VOLUMES 
TO PURCHASE. 


of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct te 
a by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dees are en for that purpose: — 

Bacon's Wonxs, by Basil Montagu, Esq. 


Wanted by the Z 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED 
Particular 
14 Vols. L 


tary Library. 


ndon, 1825—8. 
+» Dover Proprie 
Serr-Foamarion. 


Wanted by J , 10. High Terrace, Edinburgh 


Macsrra. The National Edition of Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare. 
Wanted by 7 +» Woolwich Farm, near Theale, Berks. 


Notices ta Carresponvents. 
Ineorren Diary oF Weessass Onovs. The 
sting document will appe nninbe 


W. 8. Leienron; P 


dents. Where can wef 


first portion of this inter- 


S.Canry. We have letters for these correspon 
hem? 


J. ALExaxore Davies for an article on Perpetual Lamps, sce “ N. & 


Q.,” Ist 8. ¥ 
The writer of a letter di -A., of th ree 
ge 2 n the let S a 160, 3 § C., & inform 
natic He is, there ¢, requested to write 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


cipt of which no 
cd that it never 
re l direct to 
~~ he hn —— 


“ ‘ No yres AND Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, and 
x « Mowraty Parts. The Subscriptio m for Stamrev Co 
onths forwar ect from theePublishers (including the 
yearly Inpex) ix lls. tcd., which may be paid by Tost Office Order @ 
favour of Messns. Bett axvo Daroy, 186. Fixer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ron sue Eprron should be addressed. 








